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News Notes of the Fortnight 





N the ninth anniversary of the world war’s beginning 

cities in at least thirty-six states are preparing to 
observe the day—July 28 or 29—in demonstrating the will 
to replace war with law. Many national organizations 
affliated with the National Council for the Prevention of 
War are co-operating, and other groups as well, which 
are eager to promote world peace. Among the larger 
national organizations behind the plan are the League of 
Women Voters; the American Farm Bureau; the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union; the American Association 
of University Women, etc.—thirty-five in all. All through 
the country these organizations will hold meetings, to in- 
spire people to make a drive for some peace plan, with 
most emphasis on the World Court. At the same time 
there will be similar demonstrations in eighteen other 
countries. Many plans, many methods, one will—“it must 
not happen again!” 

Without following the program of any organization, the 
Citizen has taken this as an occasion to devote an issue 
to the discussion of outstanding plans for world peace. You 
will find represented here the World Court, the League 


The Citizen is strongly in favor of international co- 
operation; its platform has a plank in favor of a League 
of Nations, and the Citizen has often in the past spoken 
for the League, though never from a partisan standpoint; 
while it happens that its contributing editors who have 
chosen to write on League topics—Mrs. Mead, Mrs. Laid- 
law, Mrs. Tuttle, Miss Wambaugh, Miss McDowell— 
have been its proponents, Every once in a while some one 
has reminded us that the opposition point of view has not 
been adequately presented. So, in the conviction that 
above everything else the subject of international relations 
needs open and full and many-sided discussion, we pre- 
sent here expressions of the three dominant points of view 
about the League: Advocacy of it as the best means to 
end war—Opposition to it from the standpoint of the tra- 
ditional isolation policies of the country—Opposition to 
it from the point of view of liberals who wanted a League 
but whose hopes were disappointed by the League that is. 
We print the three articles here for your study and for 
your responses. Neither you nor we will let the discus- 





of Nations, Outlawry of War, the Pac 





ifist viewpoint. sion stop here! 








The American Peace Award 


REAT interest has been shown in 

the $100,000 prize offered by Ed- 
ward W. Bok, for the best practicable 
plan by which this country may co-op- 
erate with other nations to secure world 
peace. A co-operating council has been 
formed of representatives of leading or- 
ganizations, and letters commending the 
idea and the action have been sent in 
—for instance, from Secretary Hughes, 
Mrs. Catt, Mr. Frank Vanderlip, who 
spoke a word for the League of Nations 
as a practicable plan, Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, Henry Morgenthau. All agree 
on the tremendous values of a plan 
which will stimulate discussion. 

The conditions of award have just 
been announced, and will be widely 
printed before the date of this maga- 
zine. To sum up, the competition is 
open to every United States citizen, 
whether by birth or naturalization, and 
to organizations. Manuscripts, type- 
written, must not be over five thousand 
words, and must be accompanied by a 
five hundred word summary. They 
must bear no marks of identification, 
and the name and address of the com- 
petitor must be attached in a plain 
sealed envelope. All plans must be re- 
ceived at the offices of the American 
Peace Award—342 Madison Ave., New 
York, by midnight on November 15 next. 


The Jury of Award will be an- 
nounced shortly after September first, 
and it is expected that a pian will be 
selected in time for presentation to the 
Senate early in 1924. There is the pos- 
sibility of small subsidiary awards in 
case the Jury of Award makes a com- 
posite of the best plan and of details 
from other plans. 

The scope of the competition as set 
forth in the conditions is worth repeat- 
ing: 

“The winning plan must provide a prac- 
ticable means whereby the United States 
can take its place and do its share toward 
preserving world peace, while not making 
compulsory the participation of the United 
States in European wars if any such are, 
in the future, found unpreventable. The 
plan may be based upon the present cove- 
nant of the League of Nations or may be 
entirely apart from that instrument.” 


Concerning Mining and Farming 


ILL there be an extra session of 

Congress? Senator Brookhart, of 
Iowa, is making a drive for one in or- 
der to deal with the low price of wheat, 
which has been hovering around a dol- 
lar, and has even dropped below. A 
second reason for an extra session is 
urged by Representative Treadway of 
Massachusetts, who predicts for the New 
England States the same shortage of 
coal next winter as last, unless Congress 
does something promptly. Mr. Tread- 


way is in favor of Government super- 
vision of prices and distribution. 

Which suggests the preliminary re- 
port of the United States Coal Commis- 
sion, made public early this month. In 
brief, its recommendations were for 
regulation of the anthracite coal indus- 
try, with full authority for the Presi- 
dent to take over the mines, transporta- 
tion, distribution and marketing of 
hard coal in “national emergencies” in 
case of strikes or lockouts. The Com- 
mission bases its position on the fact 
that the anthracite industry is a limited 
natural monopoly and that the depen- 
dence of the northeastern states on it 
“affects it with a public interest.” 
Though opposed to Government owner- 
ship, the Commission is strongly in 
favor of full publicity for all the af- 
fairs of the industry. 

On the falling wheat situation the 
opinion of Senator Ladd of North Da- 
kota is of value. He lays the blame on 
speculators, engaged in a fight to over- 
come the law passed in the last Con- 
gress against gambling in wheat futures. 
He says that this law, though not satis- 
factory to the farmers, had a few teeth 
in it, and that it annoys the speculators. 
They had been fighting such legislation 
for thirty years, and now, according to 
Senator Ladd, are out to discipline the 
farmer and the farm bloc, and to prove 
that regulation has meant disaster. 
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Their method has been to drive down 
the prices of wheat by heavy short-sell- 
ing, with propaganda used to persuade 
the buyer that he would buy lower. 


The Karelian Case 
HE third session of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice op- 
ened at the Hague June 18. A new 
judge from China was installed and 
also a temporary judge from Germany, 
called to sit in a case involving the 
right of passage through the Kiel Canal. 
A new sort of question was raised 
by the first case to come before this 
session. It is the case of Eastern Ka- 
relia, and was brought to the attention 
of the League Council by Finland, a 
member of the Court, with a request 
for an advisory opinion. Finland’s 
claim was that Russia had not observed 
a treaty which bound her to give a cer- 
tain measure of autonomy to Eastern 
Karelia. Russia being a non-member, 
the Council directed that she should be 
consulted about her intentions. The 
reply was a flat refusal to take any part 
in the examination of the question by 
the League or the Permanent Court. 
The question for the judges then was 
whether there can be a case without a 
defendant. and the Court has decided 
that it can have no jurisdiction between 

a member and a non-member. 


Magnus Johnson 

HE farmer’s situation was reflected 

in the recent senatorial election in 
Minnesota to fill the place left vacant 
by the death of Senator Knute Nelson. 
Magnus Johnson, Farmer-Labor candi- 
date, and well advertised as a real dirt 
farmer, was elected by 85.000 over the 
Republican candidate, Governor Preus. 
And that in spite of the fact that Gov- 
ernor Preus, though known as a regu- 
lar Republican, pointedly ignored the 
Administration in his campaign and 
went back on the tariff. The victory is 
variously interpreted, as a sign of the 
erowing power of a third party move- 
ment. as a blind protest against low 
prices. and as a more conscious protest 
against the failure of certain desired 
farm legislation in the last Congress. 
Anyhow the Senate is to have two 
Farmer-Labor men—Henrik Shipstead. 
also from Minnesota, being the other. 
Mr. Johnson. widely known as Mag- 
nus. is a native of Sweden, thirty years 
in this country. He still speaks with 
the typical accent, has a loud booming 


voice. and is indifferent to collars. 
He has been a member of the state 
legislature. and came within 15,000 
votes of winning the governorship 
last year. His Senatorial platform 


included repeal of the Esch-Cummins 
railroad law. regulation of big business. 
nationalization of the nation’s water 
power. downward revision of the tariff, 
national farm marketing legislation. 
and a revision of the Federal Reserve 
system “in the interest of the people.” 








Villa 


HE famous Mexican bandit is dead. 

Francisco (Pancho) Villa, who es- 
caped so many times by such narrow 
margins, was ambushed last week and 
with a number of his: followers shot to 
death. At first the assassination was 
assumed to be a piece of revenge on the 
part of one Herrera, whose father and 
brother had been among the Villa vic- 
tims; but there is a suspicion that the 
killing may have had a political motive. 
\ stiff contest is on for the presidential 
election which takes place next year, 
and it was known that Villa expected to 
take an influential part. 


The Affair in the Philippines 


HERE may be factors in the recent 

sensation in the Philippines that 
do not appear in the outline of facts, 
but here is the cutline: 

The Secret Service chief. Ray Conley, 
was dismissed on charges of bribery. 
He was tried three times before a Fili- 
pino judge, and acquitted, but the ver- 
dict of acquittal was worded in such a 
way as to indicate that though there 
was not evidence to convict. there was 
doubt of the agent’s innocence. General 
Wood, who believed in him, ordered 
his reinstatement, without consultation 
with the Filipino official who was his 
immediate superior. Conley afterward 
resigned, and his resignation was ac- 








Individuality marks Theresa F. Bern- 
stein’s work, the critics agree. Freedom 
of method, freedom of thought, freedom 
of action has been her history. Painting 
from the time she was eleven, she won 
scholarships sufficient to defray all art- 
training expenses. At fifteen she broke 
away from instruction, because of its set- 
ness and conformity to standard. She 
has worked out her problems by herself 
and painted what she felt. Crowds attract 
her, and most of her canvases are of 
street scenes, golf scenes—mass humanity 
scenes. Even in her landscapes she uses 
bold, free strokes. (See our cover.) 

American trained, she is considered a 
representative American artist, and is be- 
ing hopefully watched by art critics. 
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cepted. General Wood's action was re. 
sented by Filipino officials as an en- 
croachment on their rights. and the out- 
come was that the Council of State and 
the whole Cabinet resigned. with Man. 
uel Quezon at their head. Quezon. who 
was one of the joint chairmen of the 
Independence Mission to the United 
States last year, says that this action 
is not an attack on the Harding admini- 
stration nor on General Wood person. 
ally, but a defense of the rights al. 
ready granted the Filipino people by 
the United States. 

Cabled accounts of the 
both sides have been received at Wash- 
ington and it is understood that a par. 
liamentary mission will wait on the 
President, when he returns from Alaska. 
to set forth the Filipino side of the case 


affair from 


Suspense Over the Ruhr 


S this is written the terms of the 
A British draft reply to Germany on 
reparations have not been published. It 
is carefully made clear that it is a draft 
and not a final form, and therefore sub. 
ject to much modification by sugges. 
tions from Paris. Brussels, Rome. Tokio, 
or Washington, to all of which it has 


been sent. It is the British am- 
bition to have the note signed by 
all. 

This note is the result of many 
conferences not only between _ the 


representatives of conflicting points of 
view in the British Government, but un- 
officially between England and France. 
England and Germany—England trying 
to find some compromise between the 
German refusal to cease passive resis- 
tance without promise of reduction of 
French troops to “invisibility.” and the 
French determination to yield nothing 
until the Germans cease passive resis- 
tance. 

According to the unofficial despatches. 
the note contains an assent in principle 
to the German request for a body of 
international experts to determine what 
Germany can pay, a willingness to con- 
sider the guarantees offered by the Ger- 
mans in their last note. and it is sup- 
posed that it contains a definite pro- 
posal for relaxation of the French grip 
on the Ruhr. 


Very Briefly 


HE French Senate ratified, without 

reservations, both the Five-Power 
Naval treaty and the Pacific treaty re- 
sulting from the Washington Confer- 
ence. The last O. K. is in. 

Signing of the peace treaty between 
the Turks and the Allies has at last 
been achieved. after eight months’ ne- 
gotiation. 

Premier Mussolini issued an 
greatly limiting freedom of the press in 
Italy: he followed that with a sweep- 
ing prohibition of gambling. 

President Harding has completed his 
Alaskan trip, and is about to announce 
July 24. 1923. 


order 


his conclusions. 
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The 
League 
of 


Nations— 
Yes 
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The ‘‘Capitol of The World’’—headquarters of the League of Nations, 
in Geneva, Switzerland. Once the National Hotel, this is the central building, 


but with all included the League headquarters stretch for a quarter of a mile 


along the lake. 


ican voter. In 1920, had we 

entered the League of Nations, 
we should have been compelled to sign 
the whole of the long, complicated and 
vindictive Versailles treaty. Many who 
believed in the Covenant of the League. 
which its first section, hesitated 
about doing so. as it bound us to the 
whole treaty. Today, if the United 
States should enter the League of Na- 
tions. as it has signed a separate treaty 
with Germany, it would enter just as 
every neutral nation—like Holland—has 
entered without signing this treaty. 
This fact should be generally known, 
but I am told that it is not. 

The question of reparations and of 
most of those other dangerous and vex- 
ing questions which were the problems 
of the war settlement are in the hands 
of the Supreme Council of the Allies: 
they do not come before the Council 
of the League. of which we. on entering, 
would become the eleventh member, and 
the fifth of the permanent members. 
Three years ago the question of the oc- 
cupation of Shantung by Japan troub- 
led the consciences of many who did not 
wish by entrance into the League to seem 
tocondone that. Today Japan has kept 
her word and completely evacuated 
Shantung. largely owing to the long 
patient discussions which Secretary 
Hughes conducted in Washington at the 
Armament Conference. Two difficulties 
are removed: and moreover the partisan 
fury which blinded the eyes of so many 
voters is giving way to a calmer and 
more judicial spirit. 


The World’s One Hope 


The time is over ripe for the recon- 
sideration of the whole issue of our co- 
operating effectively with the only 


| new situation confronts the Amer- 


Was 


‘xisting agency that promotes world 
organization and has the machinery 
or carrying on international business. 





The League of Nations is the one hope- 
ful agency to promote peace among 
embittered, confused and impoverished 
nations. Colonel House quotes General 





That YES means not only approval of 
the League of Nations, at work in the 
world, but yet to the entrance of the 
United States into the League. Neither 
Vrs. Mead, who has been identified 
with the movement from its beginning. 
nor the Citizen, believes the issue is 
“dead.” Elsewhere in this number you 
will find other opinions, and in later 
issues you will find opinions on those 
opinions. 





Smuts as saying: “The sands are run- 
ning out and, unless some strong hand 
can even now clutch Europe and rescue 
her from the slope down which she is 
slipping. the catastrophe of the peace 
may yet become far greater than that of 
the great war.” The nations, especially 
the little new nations, are preparing for 
war in larger numbers and in more ex- 
pensive ways than was true when they 
were constituent members of larger 
countries. 

The one hope. the one outstanding 
gain, is that fifty-two nations have 
pledged themselves to a “cooling-off 
period” of nine months before one of 
them lifts a finger against another. No 
such advanced step as this has ever been 
taken before in all history. The critics 
and cynics can find nothing like it. Each 
nation must either have its case against 
another arbitrated or else it must send 
it to the Council of the League for in- 
vestigation. Six months are allowed for 
this and for publication to the world of 
this result. Three more months must be 
allowed calmly to consider this and learn 
world opinion. Is it likely that after 
that the nation against whom the verdict 
has gone will dare attack the other? 


The library occupies the ballroom of this building. 


If this does not end war, it comes very 
near it, so far as the fifty-two nations 
are concerned. 

But alas, Russia with her great army, 
faithless Turkey, Germany and suspic- 
ious America are out. Not until these 
all assemble under one roof and all take 
the same pledge will fear of another and 
far more terrible world war subside. 
Only when thus all act together can the 
world be organized. 

Why are we not in the League of Na- 
tions? Primarily because, though we 
can go to war on a majority vote, the 
unfortunate provision in our Constitu- 
tion which requires a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate, permits a minority to 
thwart the will of the majority. We 
had a majority vote for our entrance; 
but we did not quite get two-thirds. 
Senator Newberry said when he resign- 
ed that he thanked God his one vote had 
kept us out. 


The Country Didn’t Vote No 


President Lowell has recently empha- 
sized the point that the assumption that 
the 7,000,000 majority votes for Presi- 
dent Harding meant these votes con- 
demned our entrance into the League. 
has no foundation whatever in fact. 
Not only did racial and personal mat- 
ters and domestic matters largely ac- 
count for the landslide, but the thirty- 
one distinguished Republicans — Mr. 
Hoover, Mr. Taft, Mr. Hughes. and 
President Lowell among them—urged 
voters to vote for Mr. Harding as the 
surest way to get us into the League or 
some Association of Nations. Every one 
of them believed in the League either 
with or without reservations. Doubtless 
millions of votes by people who did not 
care for the personality of Governor 
Cox. but who wanted us to go into the 
League, were fixed by the pronounce- 
ment of the thirty-one. 

In the nature of the case, Mr. Hard- 
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ing can not set up a new, effective as- 
sociation of nations. He might possibly 
get the nations now outside the League 
to join in a smaller union. But do we 
want to flock with Turkey and Russia 
and Mexico rather than with our 
friends, the Allies? Would not this 
create simply another balance of pow- 
er? How could he expect fifty-two na- 
tions to dissolve their union precedent 
to joining some unformed union, when 
they have become deeply involved in 
solemn pledges for mandates, treaties, 
commissions of various kinds, and have 
solidly established themselves with a 
working force of hundreds of experts at 
a definite headquarters, where they are 
working with incalculably more speed 
and efficiency than was ever known be- 
fore? When President Harding called 
the Armament Conference it took him 
four or five months to convene nine na- 
tions. When they ended their very valu- 
able work, there was no machinery left 
with which to go on further. We may 
have useful conferences called from 
time to time, but these can never take 
the place of world organization. 


No Super-government 


Organization is demanded by a world 
which is bound together by the wireless. 
Once it was impossible. Now it is a 
necessity for self-preservation. The ir- 
reconcilables who want us to go back to 
stage-coach days of .foreign policy try 
to buttress up their arguments with 
quotations from advice given us in those 
days at the birth of the industrial revo- 
lution. The phrase “entangling allian- 
ces” has been held up as a warning 
with sinister effect. No nation will get 
far with an entangling alliance if it can 
withdraw when it wills. In 1861. ten 
states tried to secede and our super- 
government at Washington thundered 
“No”. We fought four long and bitter 
years to preserve the Union. But if a 
member of the League desires to with- 
draw, it has only to give two years’ not- 
ice and pay its dues. There is no super- 
government at Geneva. 

After the election, the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. which _ represents 
22,000,000 church members in 29 
denominations, gave this pronouncement 
at its quadrennial meeting in December, 
1920: 

“The supreme hope for the future is 
in the League of Nations. This is the 
one worth-while. definite thing which 
has come out of the war. The call of 
our nation to enter the League and help 
make it a really effective instrument for 
righting wrongs and adjusting national 
difficulties, is the greatest moral call 
which has ever come to the Church in 
all its history. The peace of the world 
and the hope of humanity rest upon the 
proper strengthening and functioning 
of the League”. 

None of the constituent bodies in the 
Council has withdrawn from this state- 


ment, but rather affirmed it. The Chris- 
tian Church is today for our entrance 
into the League with whatever reser- 
vations the Senate may require. The 
new Association, the League of Nations 
Non-Partisan Association, from its head- 
quarters at 15 West 37th St., New York 
City, is creating organizations all over 
the country to reopen the whole ques- 
tion. A response is coming from all 
classes of people, who have watched 
with shame the result of America’s a- 
loofness and haughty failure for a time 
even to recognize the existence of the 
great creation which had come to pass. 

The analogy between the suspicion of 
our time with that which prevailed when 
the Constitution was launched is very 
instructive. It is worth while remem- 
bering that four of our thirteen colonies 
at first refused to ratify it. When fin- 
ally a Congress was called, the first 
meeting had no quorum. When it was 
finally started, ten amendments had to 
be added at once. The Supreme Court, 
the great creation of the Constitution, 
was so suspected at first that two years 
elapsed before it was trusted with a 
contested case. 

The Permanent Court of Internation- 
al Justice, which is the joint product of 
the Hague Tribunal panel of judges 
and the League of Nations, did not have 
to wait for its first case and has been 
busy for a year. Little by little it will 
gain the confidence of the nations and a 
larger and larger number will pledge 
themselves to send disputes to it for ad- 
judication, as some have already done. 

The League has not turned out to be 
so powerful or formidable as many 
either hoped or feared it would be. 
Some features which exist on paper 
have worked out differently from what 
was expected. Our Constitution provid- 
ed for an electoral college. The fram- 
ers did not trust a popular vote. We 
have kept the electoral college on paper 
but we have circumvented it and have 
a popular vote for the real decision. 
How the League will finally work out, 
only history can tell; but much will de- 
pend upon whether the richest and most 
influential country in the world assumes 
its proper responsibility. 


The Six Votes Bogey 


Three years ago we heard the con- 
stant question, “Do you want England 
to have six votes and we have only 
one?” Since Ireland has asked for ad- 
mittance into the League and will prob- 
ably become the fifty-third member in 
September next, this question is not so 
often asked. In the Council of the 
League, now numbering ten members 
and capable of enlargement. the whole 
British Empire. numbering over 400.- 
000.000, has only one vote. The United 
States if it entered would, with its 110,- 
000,000 citizens, have per capita four 
times as much weight as British sub- 
jects. 


THE WoMAN CIitTIzeEy 


Moreover, grown-up, married daugh. 
ters who have set up housekeeping for 
themselves have their own ideas and are 
not running back to mother to ask what 
they shall think and do. Australia by 
no means always agrees with Canada’s 
ways. One voted for conscription, the 
other voted against it. There is no rea. 
son why important nations of 8,000,000 
people like Canada should not have a 
vote in the Assembly as well as little 
nations like Haiti, and the Hejaz. 

Votes in the Assembly are for very 
few subjects anyway: the admission of 
new members; the election of judges 
once in nine years, the election of the 
temporary members to the Council, and 
amendments. The prime function of 
the Assembly is discussion. This bring. 
ing together every year of delegates 
from fifty-two nations to hear the re. 
ports of commissions and to survey the 
whole international field is of incalcu- 
lable importance. Suspicion, prejudice 
and misjudgment disappear more rapid. 
ly under the international atmosphere 
of Geneva than in any other place on 
earth. 


A Record of Achievement 


Miss McDowell and Mrs. Tuttle have 
already in the Woman Citizen dealt with 
some of the achievements of the League. 
Briefly summed up, the principal are, 
perhaps in order of importance: 

1. An almost certain preservation of 
peace between all members that keep 
their pledges. 

2. The establishment of a Perman- 
ent Court of International Justice on a 
basis which satisfies, as never before, 
the small nations—a court which with 
growing confidence is bound to grow 
in power. 

3. The prevention of four dangerous 
disputes from ending in war. 

4. The rehabilitation of bankrupt 
Austria. 

5. Drastic and extensive measures 
to prevent the spread of menacing ty: 
phus. 

6. The repatriation of 
wretched prisoners of war. 

7. The invalidation of secret treat- 
ies and the registration of all treaties. 

8. An International Labor organiz- 
ation which includes Germany and which 
is getting bad conditions of labor grad- 
ually corrected. 

9. A commission to deal with opium 
which is adopting the American point 
of view. 

10. A commission working to pre- 
vent traffic in women. 

11. General agreement for stopping 
traffic in arms. but frustrated by Amer- 
ica’s refusal to sign the convention. 

12. Mandatories over backward peo- 
ple which prevent confiscation and re- 
quire supervision and annual reports to 
the League. 

This bald summary gives no idea of 

(Continued on page 24) 
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July 28. 1923 


A Republican Looks at the League 


Y assignment from the Homan 
M Citizen is to contribute an article 

“From Republican Viewpoint on 
Why We Should Not Enter League of 
Nations’ —so read the telegram. 

I think the assignment is superflu- 
ous. I agree with President Harding 
that the issue of the League of Nations 
“is as dead as slavery.” The voters of 
the United States decided in 1920 that 
this country should stay out of the 


‘League of Nations. There was no other 


issue in 1920 but the League of Nations. 
It had been before the American Senate 
and the American people for more than 
a year prior to the national conven- 
tions which nominated the candidate 
and formulated the platforms. Presi- 
dent Wilson had collapsed in 1919 
while on a tour of the country to sup- 
port the League of Nations. 

Following the national conventions 
of 1920 there was no doubt in the mind 
of either candidate as to where he stood 
upon the issue, or where his opponent 
stood. Candidate Harding repeatedly 
stated he was for staying out of the 
League of Nations, while his opponent 
was in favor of going in. Candidate 
Cox said exactly the same thing, re- 
versed. 

The speakers on both sides discussed 
scarcely anything but the League of 
Nations. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
political literature of both parties was 
printed upon that subject. It was as 
dominant an issue in the campaign as 
the issue of free silver in 1896 or “im- 
perialism” in 1900. It is an insult to 
the intelligence of women to tell them 
they did not know what they were vot- 


ing for in 1920. 
“There Is No Peace” 


Politically, there is no more reason 
why there should be an attempt to res- 
surrect the dead issue of the League of 
Nations than there is for an attempt to 
resurrect the dead issue of free silver 
or “imperialism.” Those who desire 
to open the grave and drag out the 
corpse for a second post-mortem base 
their desire upon the need for world 
peace. 

None is more in favor of world peace 
than the writer. In that she differs not 
a whit from all women or from all 
Americans, whether men or women. It 
is neither fair nor truthful to charge 
that those who oppose the United States’ 
entering the League of Nations are 
against world peace and are obstructing 
the consummation of world peace. 


By Harriet Taylor Upton 


Here is the Republican side of the 
controversial question of the League of 
Nations, with its implications about 
world peace. Mrs. Upton, as Vice 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Republican National Committee. 
is well qualified to speak, and certainly 
does speak vigorously. 

Our readers comments on this, as on 
the other articles in this issue, are cor- 
dially invited. 
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There has been no evidence presented 
that justifies the assertion that a res- 
surrection of the issue of the League 
of Nations, even though it resulted in 
a reversal of the decision of 1920, would 
advance the cause of world peace one 
step. Those who make the assertion 
furnish no proof. 

No one assumes for a moment that 
there is anything approximating world 
peace. All agree that Europe is in a 
turmoil, and has been since the armis- 
tice. Opinions among advocates of the 
League of Nations widely differ as to 
the reason for Europe’s war-like con- 
dition. Some insist there can (be no 
peace in Europe until the Versailles 
Treaty is torn up and a new treaty writ- 
ten, which will eliminate a great many 
provisions of the Versailles Treaty. 
Other leaders in the League of Nations 
insist there can be no peace in Europe 
until the terms of the Versailles Treaty 
are enforced to the limit of the letter. 

Where does the League of Nations 
stand upen these problems which fun- 
damentally are the cause of the con- 
tinued war in Europe? It stands aloof. 
It has not attempted to solve any of 
these underlying questions, although 
within its membership are the nations 
directly involved in these issues and 
they are bound under the terms of the 
League to take their disputes to the 
League for amicable adjustment. It 
is argued that this attitude of the 
League is due to the fact that the me™- 
bership of the League is too directly 
concerned in the problems involved. 
too partisan to reach peaceful adjust- 
ment of the situation. 

This statement is not justified hv the 
facts. There are a great number of 
nations in the League of Nations which 
were not participants in the world war 


—Holland. Spain. Norway. Sweden. 
Denmark end the South American 
countries. From this group of nations 


there certainly could be a commission 
appointed to consider Furone’s trou- 
bles. If the League desires some neu- 


tral power or powers to act as arbiter, 
why not select these? 

The answer is known to all who are. 
familiar with the European situation 
and the desires of the European powers. 
None of these neutral nations has a 
surplus of either money or men. They 
are not rich. None of them is a credi- 
tor to any extent of the European 
powers that were engaged in war. The 
only neutral nation which can furnish 
to Europe untold sums of money and 
tremendous military forces is the 
United States. Hence the desire upon 
the part of European powers to get the 
United States into the League of Na- 
tions “by hook or crook.” 

Once in, we are committed to stand 
by whatever decision the League makes. 
America is a nation which stands by its 
promises. It is a nation which honors 
its signature to any agreement. There- 
fore, once we were in the League of 
Nations and were called upon by the 
League to perform certain duties which 
would involve expenditures of great 
sums of money, cancellation of our 
debts. furnishing armed forces to police 
some section of the globe. we would be 
obligated to do so. or stand before the 
world as a nation which regarded its 
written pledges as scraps of paper. 


The Advantage of Neutrality 


There is absolutely no other reason 
why the European countries want this 
country in the League of Nations. 
Their claim that they want us in be- 
cause we are a great neutral whose ad- 
vice Europe would eagerly follow, does 
not stand the test of truth or logic. We 
are neutral because we are outside the 
League. Any advantage due to this 
neutrality would be lost if we joined. 

As to the argument that Europe 
would follow our advice, it is sufficient 
to say that we have been advising Eu- 
rope disinterestedly ever since the war, 
and up to date our admonitions have 
been disregarded and our suggestions 
have been spurned. If Europe will not 
listen to our advice as a disinterested 
neutral, there is no reason to believe 
that she would listen to it in event we 
became a part of the League of Nations. 
and thereby became a partisan in the 
political affairs of Europe. 

Is Europe an armed camp today? It 
is not because the United States threat- 
ens her peace. The program of disarm- 
ament has proceeded farther in this 
country than in any other nation in 
the world. We have fewer men under 
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than any first or second 
We menace no one. We 
have no desires to possess any Luro- 
pean territory or any other territory 
belonging to European nations. We 
have set the world an example in peace 
and disarmament. We have asked Fu- 
rope to follow it. If she does not. it 
is due to her disposition to maintain 
a dispost- 


arms today 
class power. 


herself on an armed basis 
tion that is the legacy of seven hundred 
years of territorial greed and political 
intrigue, a taint in European blood. 
Her disposition could not be changed 
by our joining the League, nor the taint 
in the blood thereby removed. The 
only effect of our getting into the 
League would be making us a_ party 
to these quarrels and involving us in 
armed conflicts over territory. This is 
not peace. 

Is Europe bankrupt? If so. it is 
not because of the policy of the United 
States. We have not pressed any Eu- 
ropean nation for any of the $11.000.- 
000.000 which is owed us, although if 
Europe does not repay this money our 
wage earners and farmers must pay it 
in the form of increased taxes. No 
nation of continental Europe. with the 
exception of little Finland, has made 
any effort to set aside any part of its 
budget for the purpose of paving off 
the debts it owes America. 


The Pacifist’s Point of 


a4 ID you see.” asked Margery, 
“where Tatie bit my thumb?” 

“See my dress.” cried Katie. 

“Margery tore my dress! I bit her 


thumb—TI'll bite it aden. if she does it 
aden.” 

“Do you think you ought to bite 
Margery. even if she did tear your 


dress ?” 

“Course I ought to! Why wouldn't 
1? My mother and father hit me when 
I'm bad.” 

This conversation. in which [ took 
part. first showed me the intimate con- 
nection between all other punishment 
and war. Most pacifists, I must admit. 
discovered the connection long before | 
did. and had concluded that war is sim- 
ply the apotheosis of punishment; and 
that all kinds of punishment are varia- 
tions of war. For it is natural that an 
attempt. by one party. to create unpleas- 
ant conditions for the other party. 
should be met by an endeavor to frus- 
trate that attempt: this necessitates a 
more strenuous attempt to apply the 
unpleasant conditions, which of course 
is met by a more strenuous endeavor to 
frustrate it: and in this hostility, this 
mutual wounding. this excoriation of 
human relations, wherever it occurs. the 
pacifist beholds a state of war. 
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No nation can claim that because of 


the debt it owes this country it has 
heen financially pinched or embar- 
rassed. Moreover, since the armistice 


was signed, the United States has con- 
tributed directly over $2.000,000,000 
to the reconstruction of those nations 
which were afflicted by the war. Europe 
is not bankrupt to that degree that she 
is unable to maintain large standing 
armies. wage a dozen wars. invest hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in enter- 
prises in various quarters of the globe 
in order to secure for herself valuable 
concessions. rebuild her  destroved 
areas. keep up her merchant marine 
and perform other services which it is 
not possible for a bankrupt people to 
perform. 

Where there is need for the United 
States to give aid. and where that need 
is legitimate. aid is given. A _ striking 
example is furnished by the efforts be 
ing made to rehabilitate Austria. The 
League of Nations outlined a fiscal and 
economic program which Austria bound 
herself to follow. In return for this 
promise. the League of Nations under- 


took to finance Austria. It was neces- 
sary. for this, that the United States 
should contribute. The United States 


did contribute, subscribing in twenty- 
four hours the money necessary to put 
Nustria upon her feet financially. This 


By Sarah N. Cleghorn 


Vaude Royden said last winter that 
in the cause of peace thoroughgoing 
pacifists and advocates of step-by-step 
methods should unite. In the present 
observance of a day for the promotion 
of peace this is the case. To present 
the pacifist point of view here we have 


chosen a woman whose sincere and 
courageous idealism are well known. 
mun annevonnnneest PTE 





“As long.” says Roger Baldwin. “as 
you shut up your children in dark 
closets for being naughty. so long vou 
will have the prison brutalities which 
vou deplore.” 

“What! Never to punish a child in 
a temper!” protests Heywood Broun. 
“Why. being in a temper is the only 
thing that excuses you for punishing 
him at all!” 

Now when we punish, we try by hurt- 
ing. disappointing or mortifying our 
subject. to burn his badness deep into 
his mind. We tie a tin can to the tail 
of his crime. and drive it under his 
windows. We do something—be it little 
or much—to damage his personality in 
his own eyes and to make that one com- 
panion from whom he can never escape, 
an unpleasant companion to him. We 
do. in short. as that conscientious old 





shows that it is not for this 
country to be a part of the League of 
Nations in order to aid the legitimate 
rehabilitation of Europe. 

The difference between her doing hey 
share outside the League of Nations and 
inside the League of Nations is vital, 
In the first instance. she does her share 
voluntarily because there are 
sound reasons for her action. 
member of the League of Nations she 
would be assessed her quota. and she 
would be compelled to pay her quota 
under duress and not as an independent 
nation, or else repudiate it and stand 
convicted as a breaker of treaties. 

Those who reiterate “We must help 
Europe” ignore the fact that the l nited 
States now. outside the League of Na- 
tions. has done more to help Europe 
than any nation inside the League. and 
that we have been able to do this be. 
cause we are outside the League. They 
ignore the fact that the United States, 
outside the League of Nations. is doing 
everything she could do as a member 
of the League of Nations. except to fur. 
nish money under duress to be expended 
as the League directed and not as the 
United States desired. and furnish a 
standing army to police Europe or any 
quarter of the globe which the League 
of Nations desired policed. Neither of 

(Continued on page 29) 


necessary 


ood. 


But as a 


View 


spelling teacher did. when she adjured 
her pupil: 

“Remember now, not to spell friend 
I'-R-E-I-N-D. F-R-E-I-N-D! —_ F-R-E-I-N-D! 
Never forget that you mustn't spell it 
F-R-E-I-N-D.” 

Pacificists. consequently, are not look- 
ing for anything that can broadly be 
called a “substitute” for war. They are 
not trying to find a daintier and milder 
method of accomplishing what war ac- 
complishes—the forced behavior of the 
beaten as the beater wants him to be- 
have. What they want is a method that 
will accomplish the very opposite of 
what war accomplishes—a state of fear- 
less freewill. sed/-discipline. and mutual 
encouragement. Everything that will 
contribute a penny toward such a state 
is good in their eyes. 

And every one of them find a 
thousand occasions a week for practic: 
ing pacifism and beginning to abolish 
war. Every time a child, even when 
naughty. is respected in his freedom, 
tranquillity and self-esteem: every time 
a slight or injury is met by a refusal 
to retaliate. even in a negative way: 
every time a ruffled friend is reminded 
to consider the other party's comfort 
and pride on an equal footing with his 

(Continued page 25) 
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The present session of the Permanent Court of International Justice, at the Peace Palace at the Hague. 
John Bassett Moore, the only American, was chosen by another country. 


The World Court--Next Step 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


HE Court of International Justice 

is a realization of the dreams of 

great men. After every war. big 
or little:the pains and penalties so far 
outweigh the gains and glory that ser- 
ious-minded men reflect upon the fut- 
ility of it all. Inside civilized 
governments courts of law decide dis- 
putes between citizens. Robert Inger- 
soll once said that the substitute of 
courts for clubs as a method of settling 
quarrels marked the turn from barba- 
rism to civilization. Men have asked 
each other for generations whether we 
may rightfully call ourselves civilized 
until the same sane and sensible method 
is substituted for war. 

The idea of a World Court is so old 
and has been advocated by so many 
that its originator will never be known. 
Although as a theory it had many 
friends. little was done to establish the 
idea in practice until in 1899 when the 
Czar of Russia. most autocratic of all 
the autocrats, astounded the world by 
calling a Peace Congress at the Hague 
to discuss methods of avoiding war. 
Few nations had confidence in his sin- 
cerity and they appointed their delegates 
half-heartedly. Before the end. how- 
ever, earnest conferences were held and 
had it not been for the continual ob- 
struction of Prussia. an association of 
nations might have eventuated and the 
Great War might have been avoided. 


A Beginning at the Hague 


The only result was the Hague Trib- 
unal. This court is constituted for the 
convenience of nations desiring to refer 
their troubles to arbitration. It does 


not sit continuously. There is a panel of 
one hundred and thirty-five names from 


which the necessary judges to constitute 
an arbitration board may be chosen 
when needed. It has served the desires 
of nations several times. but it has no 
authority to make law, invite its inter- 
pretation nor to enforce its findings. 
That a more authoritative Court would 
one day replace it, has been the hope 
of all believers in the possibility of at- 
taining permanent peace. 

The Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, set up by the Peace Conference 
after the Great War. “to achieve inter- 
national peace and security by the ac- 
ceptance of obligations not to resort to 
war provided that each member nation 
should agree to submit any dispute with 
another member, “either to arbitration 
or to inquiry by the Council and in no 
case to resort to war until three months 
after the award by the arbitrators or 
the report by the Council”. Each mem- 
ber nation agrees further “to carry out 
in full good faith any award that may 
be rendered” and further “that they wil! 
not resort to war against another mem- 
her which complies therewith”. The 
possibility of a dishonorable nation 
violating its oath was foreseen and the 
Covenant further provides that “in the 
event of any failure to carry out such 
an award. the Council shall propose 
what steps shall be taken to give effect 
thereto”. 

To League members arbitration is 
compulsory and the League may submit 
questions for arbitration and enforce 
decisions. The World Court or Court 
of International Justice is the machin- 
ery created by the League of Nations to 
take care of this phase of the business 
of achieving international peace. 

The Council invited a group of inter- 
nationally eminent jurists to draft the 





plan and Hon. Elihu Root was conspic- 
uous among those who accepted. On 
December 13. 1920. the plan was unan- 
imously approved by the Assembly of 
the League. The agreement was signed 
by the representatives of forty-six 
states and afterward submitted for rat- 
ification to their home governments. 
At least forty governments have so far 
ratified the agreement. 

The President’s First Proposal 

The judges, eleven regular and four 
deputies, are elected for a term of nine 
years by a majority vote of the League’s 
Assembly and Council. The Court sits 
each year. beginning June 15th. Judge 
John Bassett Moore. an American, was 
elected to a permanent Judgeship and 
accepted. 

On May 12, 1923. the League of Na- 
tions declared the Court open to the 
world and on February 24, 1923, Pres- 
ident Harding in a special message to 
the Senate recommended that the United 
States join in the Court agreement with 
four reservations: 

(1) Adherence should not involve 
us in any legal relation to the League 
of Nations or assumption of any obli- 
gations under the Covenant. 

(2) We should be permitted to share 
in the election of judges. 

(3) We should pay a fair share of the 
expenses of the Court as determined and 
appropriated by Congress. 

(1) The statute creating the Court 
should net be changed without our con- 
sent. 

These reservations were reported to 
he recommendations of Mr. Hughes and 
Mr. Root. A new question and a new 
issue was at once raised. much favor- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The World Court-- 
As Dreamed in 1866 


By Sally Fanny Gleaton 


HO first had the dream of a world 

W court and an international code? 

Doubtless no one can ever 

answer that. But the name of the man 

who first formally suggested an interna- 

tional code is known, and it is the name 
of an American. 

In 1866 at Manchester, England, at a 
meeting of the British Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science, Mr. 
David Dudley Field proposed the ap- 
pointment of a committee to prepare out- 
lines of an international code which 
should be offered to all the countries 
represented for their adoption. The 
first cable, invention of David Dudley 
Field’s brother Cyrus, had just united 
two continents, and under the inspira- 
tion of that event, Mr. Field propheti- 
cally saw how the world was to be 
drawn together. 

The suggestion was welcomed with 
enthusiasm, the committee appointed. 
but—it dropped the work, discouraged 
by distance. David Dudley Field, how- 
ever, did not lose heart or hope, and at 
the next year’s meeting he gave an ad- 
dress on the Community of Nations. 
showing the stupid futility of war to 
solve problems. It was at this meeting 
that he said: “that peace might be an 
inheritance forever, it should be as- 
sured by recognition of the Community 
of Nations, which are indeed but sep- 


arate members of one great family. 
This is modern civilization. For the 


ends of the earth are coming together— 
it may almost be said that there are no 
more ‘foreign countries.’ ” 

With no visionary dreams of a 
prompt millennium, Mr. Field believed 
that it was possible for nations to ad- 
just all their relations to one another 
on such a broad plan of fairness and 
mutual benefit that they would no long- 
er dream of conquest as the height of 
their ambition. 

Lord Russell, the High Chief Justice 
of England, certainly an authority, 
thought that Mr. Field attempted the 
impossible in his plan of the code. But 
Mr. Field saw no more difficulty in 
framing an international than a nation- 


al onlin. And a world court looked as 
feasible, for he said in 1872. before 
that same British Association: “There 


can hardly be a sufficient reason why 
Holland, Portugal, Switzerland, Den- 
mark and Greece should not submit 
their differences to arbitration or to a 
permanent court, as well as New York 
and Pennsylvania.” 

So he pushed ahead with his “Draft 
Outlines of an International Code.” 
With experts ransacking libraries and 


exploring every source of information, 
there was accumulated a mass of mater- 
ial that would have dismayed a man of 
less courage than Mr. Field. But the 
greatness of the undertaking only stim- 
ulated him. All the hours he could 
snatch from his professional engage- 
ments—his mornings and his midnights, 
were given to international law. 

The result was a volume that quite 
appals the ordinary reader. Its last 
third is given up to war, and here the 
author shows not only his legal knowl- 
edge but his heart. He did not deny 
that war might sometimes come— 
like a convulsion of nature. a storm or 
an earthquake. But for the most part 
he saw the causes as pride. hatred, am- 
bition, in which victory does not prove 
the victor right—or bring lasting peace. 
So, to stop war before it begins. he 
made three suggestions: 1. simultane- 
ous reduction of armaments: 2. in case 
of disagreement, the aggrieved to give 
formal complaint. and the other to an- 
swer formally, within a given time; 3. 
in the event of failure, the two to ap- 
point a Joint High Commission or. even 
that failing. a Tribunal of Arbitration. 
made of representatives from other na- 





These good-looking girls represent ‘‘law’ 


Politeness 
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tions that should be friendly both. 

Sounds familiar, doesn’t it? , 

Seven years Mr. Field spent in the 
writing—and still called his book Out. 
lines. to be filled in by the future. be. 
cause he looked upon international law 
as a progressive science which must ad. 
vance with the progress of mankind. It 
has since been translated into French 
and Italian. 

This was the contribution of David 
Dudley Field, who was born in Had. 
dam. Connecticut. in a house on the site 
of the Brainerd Memorial Library— 
brother to Cyrus the inventor, Stephen 
the chief justice. Henry the minister and 
historian. In that library is the Field 
case. with many records, and a picture 
of that meeting at Manchester where an 
International Code idea was launched, | 

Dying in his ninetieth year, David 
Dudlev Field has an epitaph worth 
recording: 

He devoted his life to the Reform 

of the Law: 

To codify the Common Law: 

To simplify Legal Procedure: 

To substitute Arbitration for War; 

To bring Justice within the reach 


of all Men. 


’ in lighter vein 


Policemen 


By Laura Kramer 


— OR the sake of due propriety” 


are words that spell arrest to 

the Smith College girl at the 
hands of a Politeness Policeman. Pol- 
iteness Policemen are a new institution 
in the college. They were installed by 
the Student Council to see that the mem- 
bers of the student body conduct them- 
selves in such a way that the “heedless” 
and “irresponsible” accusations of old- 
er generations against the college girl 
shall have no basis. 

Manners, especially on the street, are 
what the policemen endeavor to correct. 
They see that students do not eat, nor 
walk more than three abreast, within 
certain limits in the down-town district 
of Northampton. “For the sake of due 


propriety” is the password challenge. 

The song that the newly chosen po- 
licemen sang as they led out of chapel, 
wearing their official badges for the first 
time, well expresses their aims: 


For the sake of due propriety, 
It’s quite essential, don’t you see, 
To be a judge of human nature. 
Politeness in the right degree 
Will indicate the family tree; 
Always to be so mannerly 

That folks will surely see 

That we are but a luxury. 


a 


“Due propriety” are words that seem 
to belong with those whom life’s expe- 
rience has made staid, rather than with 
the joyous college girl. Yet this action 
has been taken by the students them- 
selves. and the motto is theirs. 
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The League--As A Liberal Sees It 


into a shop and asked for a 

brand of soap. He asked for that 
particular kind because it contained 
certain ingredients and was made in a 
special way. It was a soap that he 
trusted and which he knew—or had 
reason to believe—would cleanse him. 
The shopkeeper tried to sell him anoth- 
er soap. “just as good”. When he re- 
fused to take it the shopkeeper got an- 
ery and cried, “Then you don't believe 
in washing!” 

The moral is obvious. Beginning 
with Mr. Wilson himself in 1919. a 
host of earnest people, whose zeal 
seems to have gotten the better of their 
common sense, denounce as enemies 
of peace and repudiators of the prin- 
ciple of international co-operation the 
American liberals who oppose the en- 
try of the United States into the Ver- 
sailles League of Nations. Their log- 
ic is like the shopkeeper’s. When we 
refuse a spurious article, we are told 
that we do not believe in the League of 
Nations! 

During the four years since the Paris 
Peace Conference I have had the priv- 
ilege of talking on international poli- 
tics to groups of thoughtful men and 
women in most of the eastern and cen- 
tral states and a few of the southern 
states. Everywhere I have found the 
same phenomenon—a few enthusiastic 
pro-Leaguers who lift up their voices on 
every occasion, and a steadily growing 
majority who have always wanted to be- 
lieve in the existing League but who sim- 
ply cannot do so. The type of audience 
that is interested in international polit- 
ics has remained the same since 1919. 
The difference in four years is the 
marked increase in the number of those 
who have lost faith in the magic of 
words, of formulae, of any marvelous 
international organization, to reform the 
world and lessen the chances ‘of war. 

In 1919 the people who thought about 
international affairs were pretty evenly 
divided for and against the League, with 
a possible majority for; in the summer 
of 1923 the advocates of our joining the 
Versailles League without reservations 
could not muster as many as ten per 
cent. in any intelligent group. Every- 
one would vote for the United States 
helping Europe; only the “die-hards” 
would still persist in affirming that the 
way of salvation for the world was the 
Versailles League. 

The reasons for overwhelming anti- 
League sentiment among American in- 
tellectuals and especially American men 


(ey was once a man who went 


By Herbert Adams Gibbons 


For the third view of the League of 
Nations planned for this number (see 
page 5), we asked a man who is a well- 
known expert on international questions. 
Dr. Gibbons, war correspondent, college 
professor, lecturer, writer, has spent years 
abroad, and is the author of many books 
on international subjects, of which the 
latest is “An Introduction to World 
Politics.” Comments—whether from 
Liberals who agree or disagree with Dr. 
Gibbons, or from others—will be wel- 
come. 





and women who call themselves Liber- 
als are not far to seek. 

1. The Versailles Covenant did not 
establish the kind of a League of Na- 
tions that would make possible the tri- 
umph of right over might and the suc- 
cessful working of the principle of in- 
ternational co-operation. Its constitu- 
tion was intentionally framed in such 
a way as to render fruitless any efforts 
to remedy from within the flaws in the 
Covenant. 

In forming an estimate of the Versail- 
les League ‘a condition, not a theory, 
confronts us.” The Versailles League 
was so constructed as to keep the power 
in the hands of the principal members 
of the coalition that won the war in 1918. 
Five of the nine permanent places on 
the Council, in whose hands rested the 
power, were allotted permanently to “the 
five Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers,” and any member of the exist- 
ing Council could veto an amendment 
to enlarge the Council. This means the 
exclusion of Germany and Russia from 
the League and from the Council until 
or unless these powers consent to recog- 
nize as a verdict for all time the de- 
cision of the World War, and allow 
forever France and the other great 
Powers of the victorious group to keep 
Russians and Germans in a position of 
political and economic inferiority. 

This one evident intention of the fram- 
ers of the Covenant vitiates the Covenant. 
Before the Peace Conference met, Presi- 
dent Wilson said at Manchester, Eng- 
land, that the United States would never 
enter into any League of Nations that 
was not a league of all nations for the 
common good of all. He himself un- 
fortunately changed his mind; but his 
words were prophetic and held good 
all the same. If the United States had 
foolishly entered the League of Nations 
without reservations, as Mr. Wilson in- 
sisted, we should simply have joined an 
alliance of certain Powers to dominate 
and exploit the world for their own sel- 
fish interests, and we should have be- 
come partners in perpetuating condi- 
tions that made for war. This state- 


ment, strong as it may seem, is borne 
out by the facts. 

The argument pro-Leaguers have ad- 
vanced against what is set forth above is 
the assertion that if we had entered the 
League our authority and _ influence 
would have been great enough to induce 
the framers of the Covenant to modify 
it, to make it an honest organization for 
international co-operation, and_ that 
France, although possessing the veto 
power. would have been sweetly reason- 
able in regard to Germany. It is an 
argument unsupported by any evidence 
and refuted by all that has happened 
since the World War. If President 
Wilson did not the power 
during the Peace Conference (when 
the prestige of the United States was 
at its zenith and when our aid was 
essential to induce Germany to sign 
the Treaty), to write into the Treaty 
of Versailles the draft of the Covenant, 
as he conceived it and as all Liberals 
wanted it, what chance would we have 
had later when we had voluntarily tied 
our hands by entering the League with- 
out conditions? Why not the necessary 
amendments first. and then considera- 
tion of the question of our entry? Put 
this question to a League enthusiast; he 
cannot answer it! And it is the ques- 
tion that thoughtful men and women are 
asking all over the United States. 

2. The Versailles Covenant is inex- 
tricably bound up with, and cannot be 
divorced from, the execution of a treaty 
of peace which all the world now recog- 
nizes to be impracticable of execution, 
contrary to the ideals for the triumph 
of which the United States entered the 
war, and war-breeding. 

Over four years after the Treaty of 
Versailles was signed it is no longer nec- 
essary to elaborate on this point. We 
know definitely that the Treaty has not 
brought peace to Europe and the world; 
and the Entente Powers have given us 
the example. by revising the Treaty of 
Sevres wholly to the advantage of the 
Turks against their allies, that they do 
not regard the Treaty of Versailles as 
a document that should be upheld in 
the interest of justice and morality. It 
is no more than a victors’ peace, impos- 
ed by force, and valid only so long as 
force is applied to secure execution. 
The League of Nations is committed to 
the execution of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and is definitely entrusted with the exec- 
ution of certain provisions in the Treaty 
to the detriment of defeated nations and 
in flagrant and direct violation of the 


possess 


(Continued on page 26) 







































1V you ever stop to think that ag- 
D gressive war is pertectly legal? 

11 | kill a man with deliberate 
premeditation, in many states of the 
United States, | can be hanged or elec- 
trocuted for the murder; but if I lay in 
train plans which lead to the killing ot 
ten million men in war I go scot-free. 
because there is no law against war, and 
anything I do to plan or bring on a war 
is perfectly proper and sanctioned. In 
fact, the only kind of war which is il- 
legal is a war of liberation, like our 
Revolution of 1776. If George Wash- 
ington, John Adams, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Alexander Hamilton, and all of the 
patriots who founded this republic. had 
fought an unsuccessful war they could 
have been strung on gibbets as high as 
Haman because they were traitors to 
King George and engaged in_ illegal 
war. 

And the fact that war has never been 
declared illegal under the law of nations 
is of the utmost moment because war 
never can be prevented so long as it is 
proper, legal and sanctioned. 

When you try to repress legal action 
the person who wishes to use that form 
of action can with perfect truth say. 
“T have a right to do this”. It has al- 
ways been so with individual violence. 
Individual violence could not be repres- 
sed so long as it was not against the law. 
In the period of private warfare blood- 
shed could not be repressed: it had 
to be made disreputable and _ illegal. 
And so it was with dueling. Long after 
other forms of private warfare had 
heen made disreputable. this form per- 
sisted. A man was not only permitted 
to kill another man over some affair of 
honor, he was even expected to take 
part in this kind of murder. he was a 
coward and ungentlemanly if he would 
not fight. And so the duel flourished. 
with its attendant tragedy. It could not 
be prevented until it was branded as il- 
legal—then it became disreputable and 
dueling ceased. 


Law First, Court Second 


Let us imagine that there is no law 
making murder a crime. Suppose a 


terrible murder occurred. How could 
the court summon. the murderer for 
trial? How conld the jury convict 
him? How could the judge sentence 


him if there were no law making mur- 
der a crime? It simply could not be 
done. Equally is it true that war can- 
not be prevented so long as it is proper 
and sanctioned. 

And that means that no league. no 


War Must Be Illegal 


By Florence E. Allen 


JUDGE OF THE OHIO SUPREME CouRT 


court, no organization can function to 
secure permanent peace so long as war 
is legal: that is to say. so long as wat 
constitutes the reputable means of set- 
tling international disputes. 














The right of making war in self-de- 
fense cannot and should not be curtail- 
ed. But the law of self-defense in 
individual law is made so plain that a 
man must prove self-defense in order to 
justify a killing. When the [nternation- 
al Code is written condemning war as 
murder. the law of self-defense between 
nations will apply, and nations claiming 
that they war in self-defense will have 
to establish that self-defense in order to 
justify a war. 

I grant that dueling and murder and 
private warfare become disreputable 
with the proper enforcement of the law: 
hut it is plain that you cannot enforce 
a law that has not been declared: that 
does not even exist. Moreover. public 
opinion cannot generate in favor of a- 
bolishing war until the law that war is 
illegal is declared. And this means that 
abolition of war be enforced 
until war is declared illegal. 

It is important to realize that laws 
are not enforced through physical force 
laws are enforced also through 
The better part of law 
enforcement is done through public 
conscience. That is because real laws 
which have a moral basis are the ex- 
pression of the moral feeling of the com- 


cannot 


only: 
public opinion. 


munity 

We have in Cleveland less than 1200 
policemen: there are 800.000 people in 
that city. and if we wished to organize 
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a head hunt the police would be power. 
less. Most of the citizens are kept in 
check—-by what? Not by courts, not 
by constables, not by prisons, but by 
our intent not to break the law. This 
intent not to break the law is the moral 
feeling of the community, and it results 
from spiritual and educational forces 
which are vitalized by belief in a de. 
clared law. The same force of public 
opinion against war can be built up a. 
mong the nations: it can not be built 
up until the moral truth that war ought 
to be illegal is expressed in terms of 
law. The law must be expressed so 
that the spiritual strength of the world 
always much greater than we admit— 
may rally to its backing: so that this 
spiritual force which will teach the na. 
tions not to learn war any more, not to 
want to learn war any more. may be re. 
leased and vitalized. At present it is 
impotent. This spiritual force. this de. 
sire not to war because war is a crime, 
will finally be the most potent force to- 
ward peace. We should express the law 
if for no other purpose than to release 
this force. 

The outlawry of war of itself will not 
abolish war. but without this step war 
can never be abolished. I do not mean 
that we must take no other practical, 
gradual steps toward peace than this. 
I favor any reasonable, intelligent step 
which will enable us to co-operate in 
solving world problems. I do say, 
however. that making war illegal under 


the law of nations. is the indispen- 
sable first step toward international 
peace. 


What Machinery? 


How will this come to pass? It will 
come to pass just as the declaration a 
dueling came to 


eainst pass. 


that they turned in their tracks and said 


that it was wrone to take human life. | 
Men will eventually say that it is wrong | 
to take human life in the mass as well | 


as individually. 
What machinery 
force the law ? 


shall we use to en 


to settle disputes between nations. but 
that in order for that court to function 
we must have an agreement or a treaty 


abolishing war and a code establishing | 


international law upon a moral basis 


\ simple international conference could | 
take the first indispensable step through 
and the ma} 


a treaty outlawing war. 
chinery cannot properly be sketched in 
detail until that step is taken. 





Men at | 
last grew so glutted with their killings 


I helieve that we should 
use a world court with power judicially | 


When § 
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“Thou shalt not kill” was written there 


were no constables nor courts. Murder 
had to be declared a crime before the 
machinery developed. When society de- 
elares that war is murder, that war is 
criminal we shall evolve the procedure 
to enforce the law. In its final form 
it may differ somewhat from anything 
now contemplated. but men will build 
the machinery if once they declare the 
lav. The machinery must include a 
eourt with jurisdiction and a convention 
to codify and create international law 
along the lines of equity and right. 
The outlawry of war, making war il- 
legal. is the indispensable first step to- 


ward peace. Both court and internat- 


ional code are useless for attaining peace 
unless war is outlawed. I shall have 
failed in my purpose if I have not in- 
dicated that in my opinion we should 
demand of whatever peace organizations 
we are members that they recognize as 
the foundation which we must have if 
we are ever to begin to build world 
peace—the outlawry of war. 

And this indispensable step can be 
taken simply and easily. It could be 
taken by the League of Nations. It could 
be taken in an international conference 
like the Washington Disarmament Con- 
ference. The law against war could be 
enacted as a declaration of nations. It 
could be done by simple treaty. The 
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treaty. to be most effective. should be 
enacted as a universal treaty by all the 
principal nations of the world. but a 
substantial start could be made by en- 
acting a treaty not universal. but enact- 
ing a treaty between America and single 
nations. 

That step could be taken now. This 
year. we could propose to England that 
we enact a treaty that henceforth as he- 
tween us aggressive warfare shall be il- 
legal. This year we could propose to 
the South American republics that hence- 
forth as between ourselves war should 
he illegal. And with this step we should 
be one hundred years in advance of in- 
ternational relations. 


They Work For Peace 


{merican Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation, 407 West 117 St., 
New York. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 

Prints and circulates documents to 
“awaken interest and to seek co-operation 
in the movement to promote international 
good will.” Auxiliary of the Carnegie En 
dowment. 

{merican Committee for the Outlaw- 
ry of Wear. 76 West Monroe St., Chi- 
cago. Ill. S. O. Levinson. Chairman. 

Twelve charter members, many informal 
members, branch committees being organ 
ized in various states and in England and 
France. Purpose is to secure international 
conference to outlaw war and codify in 
ternational law. Endorses Senator Boralhi's 
resolution. 

{merican Peace Society, Colorado 
Bldg.. Washington, D. C. Arthur Deerin 
Call. Colorado Bldg.. Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Aim—to advance the general use of ju 
dicial methods. Works for international 
court with obligatory jurisdiction, and a 
conierence for advancement of interna 
tional Jaw. Publishes the dvocate 
Peace. Membership about 2,500, 

dmerican School Citizenship League. 

WW5 Marlborough St... Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews. Secretary. 

One of its purposes is to co-operate with 
educational agencies in foreign countries 
for the promotion of international under 
standing \bout 5,000 members—teachers 
and students. 

Association jor Peace Education. 1010 
Fine Arts Bldg.. Chicago. Ill. William 
) g . 

B. Owen. Pres.: Private Harold R. Peat. 
Exec. Sec’y. 

Purpose—to promote peace through edu 

cation, and to discourage the teaching of 


national animosity. 

Issociation to Abolish War. 7 Wel- 

lington Terrace. Brookline. Mass. Dr. 
Charles F. Dole. President: Henry W. 
Pinkham. Sec’y. 
_ Opposes war on any ground whatever, 
flavors complete disarmament, and _ inter- 
national agreements not to war. 
Members, 300 


Carnegie Endowment for Internation- 
al Peace. 2 Jackson Place. Washington. 


zo to 


A Directory of Peace Agencies 


S PARTING out to compile a list of the 
A principal peace agencies in the United 
States, we were surprised to discover how 
many there are. In a_ tentative list, on 
which we have drawn for help to suppl 

ment our own correspondence, the National 
Council Prevention of IVar names 
seventy-four. This includes, however, many 
organisations that, without being peace so 

cleties, work to further international good 
will, If any important society or commit- 
tee working directly for peace has been 
omitted here, please let it speak up, and we 
will publish a postscript. 


jor 
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D. C. Elihu Root, President. 
Spends a $500,000 annual income i 
tivities for furthering abolition of war 
through study, conferences, bureaus, jour 
nals and in support of peace agencies. 
Church Peace Union. 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue. New York. Founded by Andrew 
Carnegie. it is parent group to the 
World Alliance for Promoting Interna- 


1 ac 


tional Friendship through Churches. 
Henry A. Atkinson. General Secretary 
of both. 

The Alliance has about 2,500 members, 


is organized in twenty-live countries. Sup- 
ports membership in League of Nations 
or other effective association, and World 
Court: international reduction of arma 
ments, and outlawry of war. 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America. Commission on Internation- 
al Justice and Good Will. 105 East 22 
St.. New York. Dr. John H. Finley, 
(Chaiiman. 

Works to promote international law, in 
ternational courts of Justice, equal justice 
for all races, sweeping reduction of arma 
ments by all nations. Supports a League 
of Nations and the World Court. 

Fellowship jor a Christian Social Or- 
der, 311 Division Ave.. Hasbrouck 
Heights. \. J. Kirby Page. Executive 
Secretary. 

Purpose—to bring modern international 
relations (as well as industrial and com- 
mercial relations) into harmony with the 
teaching of Christ. Works by conferences 
and literature. 

Fellowship of 


Reconciliation. 396 


York. Gilbert A. 


Paul Jones. Secre- 


Broadway. New 
Beaver. Chairman: 
lary. 

Organized on the belief that love as re 
vealed in the lite and teachings of Jesus 
Christ is the tundamental true 
human society, and the only effective pow- 
overcoming and other evil. 

roreign volicy Association, 3° West 
29th St. New York. James G. 
\ieDonald. Chairman. 

“A group of Americans studying 
working to make an informed 
most potent and dynamic 

\merican foreign policy.” It 
ternational relations, publishes, 
lerences. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Department of International Relations, 
General Headquarters 1734 N. St.. N. 
W.. Washington, D. C. Mrs. Thomas 
G. Winter Acting Chairman. 

Promotes the study of international re- 
lationg through carefully prepared pro- 
grams. 

Intercollegiate Peace Association, An- 
tioch College. Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Prof. S. F. Weston, Chairman. 

Purpose—to arouse interest in the cause 
of peace among students. Promotes ora- 
torical contests on peace subjects. 

Interparliamentary Union (American 
Branch). Colorado Bldg.. Washington, 
D. CC. Senator William B. McKinley, 
Chairman. 

Composed of members 
of national parliaments, organized to 
“unite in common action members of all 
parliaments to secure co-operation 3 
in a universal organization of all nations.” 
- League of Nations Non-Partisan As- 
sociation. 15 West 37th St.. New York. 
Former Justice John H. Clarke. Presi- 
dent. 

Purpose—“the independent, non-partisan 
cultivation of such a public opinion as will 
induce the present Administration, or if 
not this the next one, to enter the League 


basis Of a 


er tor War 


and 
liberalism 
force in 
studies in 
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and ex-members 


of Nations.” Organized last winter, it 
already has members in every state. 
National Conference on Christian 


Way of Life. 129 E. 52nd St.. New York, 
Peace Committee. Whitney H. Shepard- 
son. Secretary. (Continued on page 23) 
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Editorially Speaking 





While Europe Burns 

HIS week the entire world is discussing the practicality 

T of the universal substitution of law for war. Neither 

those who advocate the “outlawry of war,” without a 
definite plan whereby it may be outlawed, nor those at the 
other extreme who loudly declare that their souls revolt with 
horror at the very thought of war, yet condemn every plan 
to avoid it, contribute much that is useful to the discussion. 

The League of Nations may or may not prove the agency 
io find the final solution of this world around problem of 
war. Whether it will be able to carry out its primary pur- 
pose “to achieve international peace and security” depends 
lo a great extent. perhaps solely, upon the success of the past 
and present efforts of the United States to kill the League. 
in any event, the founders intended the work of the League 
to begin where the war left off and free from all its entangle- 
ments. It has no authority over the situation which at this 
moment is not only steadily preparing for future wars, but 
is war. 

Europe is distraught in the midst of economic, financial 
and social chaos. It matters little which is nearer right in the 
Ruhr, France or Germany—the outstanding fact is that to- 
vether they are staggering daily closer to complete European 
bankruptcy and the common wreckage of European civiliza- 
tion. Thousands of people who know conditions as no out- 
sider can know them predict the coming of a reign of terror 
beyond which no man can see. 

Many years ago Wendell Phillips said: “Take women 
who are hungry and men who have been drinking, place 
a thousand of these together and let them excite each other 
with their exclamations, anxieties and the contagious reaction 
cf their ever-increasing emotions; it will not be long before 
you find them a crowd of dangerous maniacs.” It is 
not a thousand in Europe who are hungry. and reacting 
upon each other’s emotions; it is millions. Millions who see 
no future for sons nor daughters, millions before whom old 
age is a menacing specter, millions who do not know where 
tomorrow's bread is to be found, millions without hope. 
No charity can cure, no American soup kitchen can do more 
than stave off the undefined terror that threatens to engulf 
them. They have looked in vain across the Atlantic for a 
savior; they have listened for a voice of cheer and sympathy 
and America, rich, prosperous, healthy and strong, offers 
nothing but charity. Did we go into the Great War to free 
the world of autocracy as thousands said when appealing to 
citizens to buy Liberty bonds? If we did, then why are we 
quitters before the task is finished? Or did we say the glor- 
ious thing in order to open pocketbooks? And in reality 
did we go to war “to save our skins” as an Ambassador said 
when the war was over? If so, now that we are secure in 
the skin we have saved, have our heroics so far evaporated 
that we have no spirit left to help “save the skin” of the 
world? 

It is the sore spot of Europe that calls for help. This 
is where any program of law vs. war aiming at eventual and 
permanent peace must begin. Will we give heed? How 
long shall our nation remain wrapped in its cloak of co- 
lossal selfishness murmuring excuses about “entangling alli- 
ences”? Washington has been dead a good while, and this 
is a different world. Europe was then great and dominating, 
the United States of America small and weak, the population 
of the entire country being less than that of New York City 
icday- Now we are great with over 110 millions of people 
and with more than half the gold of the entire world in our 
coffers. Europe is weak, wounded, and tottering. Are we 
still afraid? 





The cen- 
unfeeling 


What made Nero fiddle while Rome burned? 
turies have passed and no one has understood the 
hardness of that man’s heart. 

What makes the United States stand idly by, proud of 
its “splendid isolation” while Europe is burning? No one 
has understood, no one can understand. With the answer to 
this question the discussion of the problem law vs. war must 
not only begin but end if civilization is to be saved. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, 


The High Cost of Isolation 


HE Minnesota election for a United States Senator 
Was a protest against things as they are. It was not 
so much an endorsement of the impulsive, jumbled and 

exaggerated statements of Magnus Johnson, as a hitting out in 
the dark against conditions under which farmers are suffei- 
ing. 

When everything which the farmer has to buy has gone 
sky-rocketing in price and everything he has to sell has drop. 
ped to prices under cost of production, it is no wonder that 
he and his wife will vote for a change. His needs are per- 
fectly obvious—better marketing methods, lower cost of trans. 
portation. but above all, a greater demand for his products. 

Bound up in his problem, although he often does not recog. 
nize it, is the necessity of a normal Europe. For farmers to 
Le advised to cut the production of their land, while much 
of the world is in want of sufficient food, seems shortsighted 
and heartless, but it is the inevitable accompaniment of a 
policy of isolation. Ex-Governor Lowden, of Illinois, some. 
time ago gave the price of isolation for the United States as 
thirty-three per cent. of its wheat and nearly fifty per cent. 
of its cotton fields. 

Prosperity in the United States is inextricably bound up 
with prosperity in the civilized world. To deny this state- 
ment is to ignore the airplane, the wireless and the entire 
modern structure of business. 

The question for us is not whether we are involved, but 
by which method we can most surely and effectively join 
with other nations in cooperation for peace and prosperity. 

G. F. B. 


The Bootlegger’s Partner 


N illuminating series of articles on “Prohibition, Inside 
and Out” by Roy A. Haynes, United States Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner, has been running in the New York 

Times for some time past. Even though it is a story most of 
us already know in spots, taken as a whole it is a most extra- 
ordinary chapter in the history of a supposedly intelligent 
and decent people. 

Two features stand out in startling emphasis. 

First. The terrible risk of death which every one runs 
who drinks the contraband liquor which is being sold by 
hootleggers. Second. The desperate criminal character of 
the men who are actually engaged in rum running. 

According to Mr. Haynes, there is practically no liquor 
being sold which is not heavily adulterated and which does 
not carry so much actual poison sold under forged labels 
as to constitute a deadly menace to the drinker. 

The men who are engaged in the active business of boot- 
legging are of the most dangerous criminal type, ready not 
only to bribe or forge, to swindle or sell out a comrade, 
but to shoot or cut a throat or commit murder at any time. 
as part of the day’s job. These are the men who are piling 
up fantastic fortunes in a few months through the bootlegging 
trade. 
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The story reads like those of the pirates of the seven- 
teenth century except that the bootlegging business is far 
more secure than piracy was, both in gains and in persona] 
safety. 

The incredible thing is, that these criminals ply their 
trade through the complicity of the respectable men and 
women who patronize them. 

As some of the bloodiest pirates of old were financed and 
under the protection of unscrupulous business men in the 
colonies, these modern pirates work in partnership with 
business men of good reputation—men who undoubtedly 
think of themselves as good citizens, and, according to Mr. 
Haynes. the business is under the protection of business 
houses and is even financed by banks. 

It is impossible to escape the conclusion that every cus- 
tomer of this trade. every man who buys liquor today, is a 
partner with the most desperate criminals and is helping to 
create a criminal class with extraordinary potentialities of 
danger to the world—all the greater because of the fortunes 
they are amassing. 


Take the Profits Out of War 
RECENT cartoon shows a paunchy and prosporous 


looking man, iabeled profiteer, looking at a placard 

announcing the Bok peace prize offer. He scorns it 
—he can make more out of war than a paltry hundred thou- 
sand. The picture suggests the declaration made several 
times lately by the President (a recommendation made too 
by others before him) —that the next time we go to war, if 
there should be such a conflict, not only the youth of our 
land but our national wealth as well should be conscripted. 
Taking the profits out of war is certainly a sound idea, and 
there isn’t a doubt in the world that if this were an actual 
determination on the part of the government, the next war 
would be much less likely to happen. It is easy to imagine 
the height and breadth and depth of the opposition that would 
be put up—the many noble disguises that opposition would 
assume; but as a war discourager it would be a splendid 
thing to have in the national medicine chest. 


All Together for Peace 
EATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON HALE wrote an edi- 


torial for the Citizen a few months ago that would bear 

republishing two or three times a year. It was an ap- 
peal to women to unite for world peace—an appeal broad 
and fine and fervent. One paragraph is so pertinent to this 
number that we reprint it here: 

“Let us unite with organized women in every country where 
they exist, to demand adequate machinery to take the place 
of war. Let those who believe in the existing League of 
Nations work to strengthen, enlarge and improve it. But let 
those who do not believe in it keep faith with the common 
cause by ceaselessly demanding its equivalent or something 
better. Let none be fobbed off by half promises and in- 
action.” 


The Goal 
A RMY statisticians have been figuring up war casual- 


ties and drawing conclusions. They say that the Cen- 
tral Powers in the world war, with 22,850,000 soldiers 
under arms, inflicted 22,000,000 casualties on their enemies. 
On the other hand, the Allies. with 42,189,444 soldiers, in- 
fticted but 15,405,000 casualties. The statisticians then go 
on to point out that the Central Powers trained their soldiers 
under a system of universal military service, while the French 
were the only ones among the Allies who had this system. 
This is to overlook that part of the Italian troops w hich were 
trained in the same way, and to ignore other conditions be- 
sides training which counted in the result—for instance, in 
Russia. But aside from that there is something else to con- 
sider. It is a question of emphasis. With universal military 
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training in force the military idea and ideals are inevitably 
in force, too. “Disarmament’s strongest point,” says the 
Norfolk Virginian Pilot, “is that nations that arm to the 
teeth always show them.” 

Certain organizations. represented in the directory of peace 
agencies in this number, are ready to wipe out the military 
systems of the nations at one stroke. So in one sense are 
all who love peace—but most of us do not believe that the 
goal can be reached at a step. The fact remains that we can 
not go on forever building for war and organizing for peace, 
side by side. We must choose our goal and work toward it. 
National safety demands concessions while international 
agreement is being evolved; but unless our talk of interna- 
tional action for peace means international action for dis- 
armament, it is futile. 


The New Jersey Child Labor Scandal 
PPALLING child labor conditions are being exposed 
in northern New Jersey through the efforts of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee depths of misery and 
depths of sheer wickedness that are almost impossible to 
realize. Several hundred parents and sweatshop proprietors 
have been summoned to court on the charge of abusing 
children by allowing their employment in occupations in- 
jurious to health or dangerous to life. Already more than 
a thousand children between the ages of six and fourteen 
have been reported doing sweatshop work at home—some 
from families where there was not extreme poverty; some 
from families where the entire group was suffering from 
under-nutrition and from tuberculosis, trachoma, and other 
diseases, and the pitiful sweatshop pay was about all that 
kept them alive. “Whole families.” the Health Officer re- 
ported, “composed of three or four, make as low as three 
to five dollars a week. Some children receive from seventy 
cents to $1.20 for their labor.” The work is on garments, 
and the consumer’s side of the situation is obvious, with the 
conditions of disease and dirt that prevail. All of the work 
is in violation of the law in that it was done without license. 
There is a bright side. It is the fact that in the very first 
round of the legal battle three sweatshop bosses were con- 
demned to serve sixty days in jail. “The jail sentence 
instead of a fine,” said the judge grimly, “will wipe out the 
practice.” It is to be noted that the sins are not all New 
Jersey's. It is the clever habit of New York contractors to 
try evasion of both state laws by taking their sweatshop 
work to be done in New Jersey. The fight is by no means 
finished, and the spirit in which the attack has been made. 
hoth inside court and out, promises a thorough clean-up. 


How About Our Poise? 
M > MAUDE ROYDEN, the English preacher, is re- 


ported to be concerned over American women’s habit 

of rushing. In a signed article sent to the /nterna- 
tional News Service she paints an amusing picture of being 
propelled rapidly from point to point on that lecture trip 
of hers here. “I shot out of lifts, I rushed on to platforms 
I flew along passages and corridors, always with the anxious 
pressure of an arm or hand to hasten me.” She thinks we 
are extraordinary because of the multiplicity of our under- 
takings, but wonders if “life doesn’t ask too much of the 
American woman,” and what will become of her nerves. 
Despite her courtesy, it was clear that she found us rather 
trying—physically exhausting. It bears thinking over— 
about once a day; because there is small doubt that—gen- 
eralizing—we have a habit of being excited and exciting. 
Miss Royden credits American women generously with brains. 
Would it be a good idea to use some of them in increasing 
our national poise? 





Don’t fail to make sure that your name is on the | regis- 
tration and enrolment lists so that you can vote at the 
primaries. 
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Mrs. Park Returns 

RS. MAUD WOOD PARK returned from Europe on the 

Presidente Wilson on July 1. Many of the delegates to 
the Congress of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
have also returned. The committee of five which was appointed 
at the meeting of the national board in Des Moines to inter- 
view leading women of Europe on the question. “What can 
the women of America best do to serve the cause of world 
peace?” has almost finished its report, and upon its comple- 
tion copies will be sent to presidents of State Leagues. 

The committee consisted of Mrs. James Morrisson, who is 
reporting on England and Belgium; Mrs. James Paige, on 
France and Germany: Mrs. Gifford Pinchot. on Italy and 
France. and Mrs. Park and Mrs. Ann Webster. on Jugo- 
A. W. 


Slavia. Hungary and Austria. 


The Local League 

The following article was read at the Des Motnes convention 
by its author, Mrs. Glen Waters, of Minneapolis, as part of the 
program on the local League. /t was received with enthusiasm 
and the convention requested that it be published. Ile take this 
means of presenting tt to the membership trusting that ever) 
local League will profit by it—COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 

T this particular time. we seem to be suffering from 

what has been described as a severe “cosmic chill”. and 
we are beset on every hand by dire forebodings. We are told 
that we have created a civilization so complex that no one 
has the ingenuity to direct it. We are told by others of the 
disheartened that democracy is a doomed failure. But a- 
mid the encircling gloom it is altogether heartening to be 
associated with the League of Women Voters. The League 
is young: it has gusto, and it believes that it is still worth 
while to struggle. 

Charlotte Perkins Gilman remarked in a recent article that 
“a mother does not sit down amidst her mischievous brood 
and say ‘well. children are bad by nature: one can not leg- 
islate moralitv.. She does not look upon their inevitable 
mistakes as a problem of evil. but rather. with such know- 
ledge and such power as she can command. she sets about 
improving the behavior of those children.” This expresses 
aptly the idea of the League. The League recognizes the 
mistakes and unsatisfactory conditions that exist in our dem- 
ocratic government. but it believes that these conditions are 
not inevitable. that they are open to constant improvement 
and that by earnest and intelligent effort it is possible to 
make democracy. as it is. approximate much more closely 
democracy. as we wish it were. 


And so the National League has set before us certain 


ideals and standards to be 
The national organization gives unity and significance to 
cur political efforts: but the basic machinery for the pro- 
duction of a more enlightened citizenship is to be found in 
the local League. It is for the local League to translate 
ihe purpose of the National League into practice among the 
voters of our cities, towns. and rural districts. The prob- 
lem of the city League is a real adventure for few other 
organizations have so heterogeneous a membership. There 
are probably no three wards in any city which can be ap. 
proached similarly. The one qualification for membership 
in the League. that of being a voter. brings together a group 
of women unsurpassed for diversity of ideas and opinions, 
and therein lies one of the important missions of the local 
League: getting average persons to think more and to talk 
more about problems of government and citizenship. 
People get tired of being talked at. They like a chance 
to “come back”. and neighborhood meetings. sponsored by 
the League. give just this opportunity. Where people come 
together for open-minded discussion there will be created 
standards and values which will permeate the whole com. 
munity. Were it possible to hold meetings throughout the 
country to discuss our international situation and what is 
expedient for us to do in the interest of peace. it would be 
pessible to build up a public opinion which would directly 
influence the actions of our official arbiters. To utilize 
them and to stimulate the interest and ideas of the average 
citizen is perhaps the outstanding problem of the local 


incorporated into active work. 


league. 

In the matter of education. and keeping affairs before 
ihe public eye. the local League is doing valiant service. 
Especially during a campaign it becomes the headquarters 
and the clearing house for opinions of candidates and for 
information regarding the interests at stake. Through can- 
didate meetings and questionnaires sent to candidates. it 
accumulates authoritative information which is a godsend to 
the citizen who is trying te decide how and for whom to vote. 
{he city League has the distinct advantage of an office. a 
staff. and a telephone. which give it added influence and 
prestige. In a definitely located office with a staff it is eas- 
ier to keep records and to organize information. If the 
t.eague can make voting simpler more people will be inter- 
ested in voting. 

During legislative sessions. again the local League is a 
clearing house for information the various bills. and 
through its ability to organize public opinion it has direct 
It aids in keeping 


on 


influence on the decisions of legislators. 
people interested in the program of the legislators by hold- 
ing legislative meetings and by sending out speakers. A 
speaker from the Minneapolis League was recently explaining 
the Family Court Bill to a group of foreign women and one 
of them became enthusiastic over it. She had been to court 
twice that week. she said, once with her husband and once 
with her son. and a family court would have made things 
so much simpler for her. It became a personal crusade with 
her and had it not been for the League no doubt she would 
have remained in ignorance of the Family Court Bill. 
Perhaps the most engrossing work the local League does 
is for efficiency in government. Women like objective de- 
tails to work over: they are more or less impatient of theo- 
ries and like something tangible to do. Through an interest 
in local government. such details are forever forthcoming. 
Minneapolis. for example, has developed nine visiting com- 
mittees which parallel the city administration. These commit- 
tees attend the meetings of the various boards. not in a spirit 
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of ofhcious criticism. but with a sincere desire to learn the 
city business. They become acquainted with the methods 
of the council. the board of education. the library board, 
and the rest. and with actual knowledge they are in a pos- 
ition to formulate new policies which will undoubtedly make 
for real accomplishment in our city government. The com- 
mittees have already achieved results. In some instances 
the mere mention to the authorities of some deficiency will 
secure the desired change. as in the case of a block of an- 
tiquated cells in the workhouse which were removed at the 
ynoficial suggestion of one of the members of the visiting 
committee. At other times. the League takes direct action. 
as in its stand against military training in the high school. 
Again the desired result was obtained. 

Under the Efficiency in Government program the Minnea- 
polis League has worked with the Citizens’ Representative 
Charter Committee in drafting a new charter. and is sending 
out speakers and educational material in its behalf. It is 
possible under this committee to hold courses in civil ser- 
vice, budget making, and in any other subject. In fact, 
the report of the Committee on Efficiency in Government 
reads like the dictionary—it changes the subject so often. 
It does seem that there is no end to the interests developed 
from this committee. 

Now the local as well as the National League has tw 
contend with the criticism that it keeps women from work- 
ing in the parties. Perhaps to some extent this is true. but 
the League is constantly developing political interests among 
women and is giving to the parties women with definite 
principles. No more precious gift can be laid at the feet 
of a party than an outstanding principle. Moreover. the 
League through its unprejudiced interest in political affairs 
and in its subordination of everything else to principle. is 
able to carry on experimental research and investigation. 
and to do work which is inexpedient if not impossible for the 
party organizations. So the parties. in the last analysis. 
benefit materially from the League. 

Furthermore. the local League is not an arbitrary organi- 
zation. It does not encroach on any of the many clubs. be- 
cause it is the only organization formed on the basic fact that 
women have gained the suffrage and now they desire to make 
their contribution to society recognized. For some time to 
come we shall need an organization such as the League. to 
iielp women adjust themselves to the new order. As some- 
one has said. “A true balance between the sexes has not been 
established: we talk of developing the individual but we 
have not faced the fact and its implications. that the indivi- 
dual is no longer. as was formerly assumed. man, but man 
and woman.” This fact must have direct bearing on our 
plans for the future. The League is endeavoring to incor- 
porate it into social and political life and is therefore 
vitally needed. 

Behind all the problems and activities of the local League. 
there is one great desire—the desire to make democracy 
junction more efficiently. The League believes with Lord 
Bryce that popular government lives by the will of the bulk 
ef the people rather than by the creative power of great 
intellects, and that history records that moral progress has 
chiefly been made by raising the standards of the average 
man. To raise the voting standards of the average citizen 
is the task to which the League of Women Voters has reso- 
lutely set itself and in so doing it is making a distinct and 
worthy contribution to the life of the nation. 


Up and Coming Reading 


N READING (Massachusetts) there is a large tract of 

land given and maintained by the women of Reading as 
a Memorial Park. There. on Independence Day. a pageant 
of Massachusetts history and patriotism was given and while 
the early settler incidents and the Revolutionary episode and 
all the rest of the program were doubtless perfectly done. 
it goes without saving that the float of the Reading League 
was the most striking feature of the whole celebration. 
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First in the retinue of the League's car. marched a young 
girl in page’s dress. She carried a great blue banner made and 
presented to the League by two of its members and at each 
side of her walked a smaller girl page supporting the long 
streamers flying from the staff of the blue banner. After 
them. as if they cleared the way for it and announced it. 
followed the American flag borne by a fourth young girl; 
after the flag. a woman on horse-back. dressed in herald’s 
array. Then came the car. 

Two black horses drew it. They were caparisoned in heavy 
vellow nets and yellow plumes nodded on their heads., A 
woman drove the car. which was trimmed with lemon yellow 
shading into vivid orange. On each side of it and at the 
lack was the great seal of Reading with the words “League 
of” above it and “Women Voters” below. (“There can be 
no question as to who we are!” Mrs. Orissa Lavers Lovering 
iid when she wrote a description of the car to the I/oman 
loter.) An eagle with widespread wings surmounted a 
canopy and under that canopy stood Uncle Sam with Colum- 
hia seated beside him. 

In the center of the float was a woman in flowing robes, 
one hand resting on the hood of an old-fashioned cradle. 
while her other held aloft a scepter and orb. One patriotic 
woman lent her real live baby to fill the cradle and that 
laby was a girl, 

For days and days before the Fourth of July. even the 
soston newspapers echoed the praise of another feature of 
Reading's celebration. the mammoth red fire-crackers that 
stood where Reading's gates would be if the city had gates. 
They were iron. painted red. and on the red of each of them 
were these words: 

“Spend July Fourth in Reading: a live town, and a live 
time.” It was by the sale of buttons bearing these same words 
that the Reading League earned money to pay for the float. 

Nor was the League’s part done when the float had passed, 
for the League women. who have a way of doing things. as- 
sisted at the Fourth of July reception in honor of new voters, 
a ceremony which bids fair to become a national custom. 


The Committee on Living Costs 


There have been so many inquiries for the facts gti in the 
report \lrs, Edward P. Costigan, chairman of the Committee on 
Living Costs, made at the Des Moines convention, that it has been 


decided to publish it in successive instalments. 
IR AUCKLAND GEDBLES. in his address to the League of 
Women Voters a year ago. challenged our pretensions and 
insisted that. if women are to aid in the solution of world prob- 
lems at this time. they must study underlying economic forces 
as disclosed in trade. commerce. and finance. He said: “It 
is informed public opinion on economic questions that has, 
at the present moment, rather a tendency to be lacking.” 

The Committee on Living Costs holds firmly to the belief 
that knowledge in this field is of vital importance. It is 
convinced that one of the most pressing tasks confronting 
women is the understanding of economic causes and effects, 
including the ability to apply proper remedies for poverty, 
sickness. high costs. and war. Food. clothing, and fuel are nec- 
essities of life. Women must help correct the present chaotic 
conditions of production. distribution. and consumption of 
such necessities. Therefore. from year to year the Committee 
on Living Costs continues its efforts for legislation which will 
lessen the margin of waste. speculation. and greed between 
producers and consumers and which eventually may bring 
into existence a co-operative commonwealth in which public 
welfare will be paramount. 

For these reasons we are now urging. as the biggest item in 
our program, “promoting understanding of the aims. meth- 
ods. and effectiveness of co-operative associations organized 
and conducted in accordance with Rochdale principles.” 

In February. 1922. Congress passed a law legalizing co- 
operative associations of producers of agricultural products. 
The co-operative laws of those states which have legislated 
on the subject. vary greatly. and study shows the need of 
uniform state co-operative laws. by means ef which genuine 
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co-operative societies based on sound standards. may be es- 
tablished everywhere. The accepted Rochdale principles are: 
one vote for each member regardless of the number of shares 
he holds; unrestricted membership, with shares of low de- 
nomination: invested capital to receive not more than a fixed 
low interest; goods to be sold at prevailing market prices: 
savings. represented by the difference between cost and sell- 
ing price, to be returned to members in proportion to their 
patronage, after suitable reserves have been provided. 

The Co-operative League of America has drafted a model 
co-operative state law embodying these principles. which 
may be used as a measure for testing our various state laws. 
Judged by this test. no state at present has a model consum- 
ers’ co-operative law. Minnesota, New York. and Wisconsin, 
however, have excellent laws. The Wisconsin law is perhaps 
the best. Several amendments to it have been introduced in 
the Wisconsin legislature and the Co-operative believes that 
if they are adopted the state law will coincide in all essen- 
tials with the model co-operative law. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor. the states which have consumers’ 
co-operative laws are: Alabama. Arkansas. California. Colo- 
redo, Connecticut. Florida. Illinois, Indiana. Iowa. Kansas, 
Kentucky. Massachusetts. Michigan. Minnesota, Montana. Ne- 
hraska, Nevada, New Jersey. New York. North Carolina. North 
Dakota. Oregon, Pennsylvania. South Carolina. South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Virginia. Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
The Territory of Alaska. also, has co-operative laws. The 
states which have no consumers’ co-operative laws are: 
Arizona, Delaware. Maine. Maryland. Ohio. Rhode Island. 
Texas, Georgia. Idaho, Louisiana, Mississippi. New Hamp- 
shire. New Mexico, Utah, Vermont. West Virginia. and the 
District of Columbia. Legislative measures having co-oper- 
ative associations in view are pending in Ohio. Minnesota, 
and Oklahoma. 

Concerning laws in the various states. Mr. Harry Rappa- 
port, head of the legal division of the Co-operative League. 
says: “With the exception of Minnesota, New York. and 
Wisconsin, we do not regard the state laws as entirely ade- 
quate. Some of them contain dangerous features: most of 
them do not contain necessary clauses to safe-guard the in- 
terests of genuine societies, or to encourage sound methods 
of operation.” 

A demand for the authorization of co-operative banks is 
also beginning to be widely heard, and, while no state at 
present has a co-operative banking law, bills for the enact- 
ment of such laws are pending in Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri. 
It should also be noted that about one-third of the states 
have credit union laws, many of which are not workable. 
Bills providing for amendments to existing credit union laws 
are now pending in the legislatures of Illinois and Nebraska. 

This division of our report should not be concluded with- 
out special mention of the work done by the Committees on 
Living Costs of the League in New Jersey. Mrs. John L. 
Douglass, the chairman of the committee in New Jersey, 
writes: 

“The program which our committee has been working on 
is in co-operation with the State Bureau of Markets and cov- 
ers the four following main subjects: 

(1) General education for consumers on production and 
distribution problems: 

(2) Market reporting. This includes volunteer women re- 
porters whom we secure to co-operate with the Bureau in re- 
porting on Tuesday morning of each week the prevailing 
retail prices in each woman’s home city on two or three 
seasonable food products. The Bureau furnishes postal cards 
to be filled out by the volunteer reporters and mailed. These 
cards are received at the Bureau’s office on Wednesday and the 
city market letter is issued to all interested women’s clubs, 
in which the retail prices in the various cities are summarized 
and compared with farm and wholesale prices of the same 
commodity : 

*(3) Co-operative buying. Through the general educa- 
tional and market reporting projects we aim to keep the 
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people in our cities posted regarding crop and market con- 
ditions. When there is a great crop of some perishable fruit 
or vegetable we urge our women to secure the necessary co- 
operation between the producers and the dealers that wil] 
give the consumers full benefit of the large crop. If such co. 
operation is found to be impossible, then we urge our women 
to make suitable arrangements with a producers’ co-operative 
association and handle the product direct in wholesale quan. 
tities. Under this plan, many carloads of peaches. apples, 
potatoes, and other products have been handled direct by 
groups of farmers and groups of women consumers. 

“In my own city of East Orange. we found good Baldwin 
apples selling at about $1.25 the half-bushel basket. Through 
the information from our Bureau of Markets we knew that 
there was a large crop of high-grade apples in near-by 
counties. We made arrangements with an apple grower and 
as a result had 450 bushels of fine Baldwin apples delivered 
at our homes at a total cost of $1.50 a bushel and this left 
15 cents a bushel in the hands of our local committee to 
defray postage and other incidental expenses; 

(4) Public markets. In this state. where centers of pro- 
duction are near large cities. there seems to be a distinct 
need for municipal farmers’ marketplaces. We have encour- 
aged the establishment of these markets and have helped 
establish them in several places. Most of our larger cities 
now afford such opportunities. 

“In addition to the foregoing lines of work, we are this 
year taking up a new project. This project is number 5 in 
our program, and is entitled Employment of Market Director 
or Market Committee. 

“This market director would serve in reality as a connect- 
ing link between producers and consumers to build up mu- 
tval understanding and confidence. He could explain to the 
local producers why the demand for certain products was 
small or great. thus causing producers to change their crop- 
ping system. He would inform consumers just when the 
peak of each crop supply was at hand, when canning sup- 
plies should be purchased. He could work up many of the 
lesser activities which experiments have proved practical 
in this state. 

“One of the finest examples showing the possibilities along 
this line was brought out in the Trenton Peach Week cam- 
paign. In this case, Mr. Clark, chief of the New Jersey 
Kureau of Markets. gave a great deal of his own time to 
arousing the interest of the Trenton wholesale and retail 
dealers in co-operation. Finally, with the co-operation of 
the Trenton Chamber of Commerce he got the dealers to 
agree upon a fixed maximum spread to be added to the 
purchase price of peaches during one week. A campaign of 
co-operative advertising was carried on and the entire city 
was advised to can peaches during that week. 

“Where stores previously had handled ten baskets a day, 
during Peach Week some handled more than a_ hundred 
baskets a day. In the past the farmers during a like crop 
peak would probably have received 60 cents a basket and the 
consumers would have paid $1.00 to $1.25. Under the Peach 
Week plan the producers received 70 cents a basket and the 
consumers paid from 90 cents to $1.00. 

“In small cities and in other cities where it is impossible 
to secure the employment of a municipal market director, a 
volunteer marketing committee is to be formed composed of 
representative men and women. This marketing committee 
will divide itself into sub-committees and carry on the lines 
of work suggested above for the market director.” 


Alderman Mrs. Sidney Small 
LDERMAN Mrs. Sidney Small, who edits a department 
called “Women and Civic Affairs” in the Civic Gazette, 

cf Toronto, gives first place in a recent issue to the new 
Toronto League of Women Voters, of which she says: 
“The League is most. emphatically not a woman's party 
nor are the women setting themselves up as critics of the 
way in which men have run public affairs, nor have they 
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The 


any aggressive belief in the superiority of women. 
League is an organization of women, working for and with 
women, not because women have a separate stake in govern- 
ment apart from men, but because their enfranchisement has 
made them a group with a collective need for education and 
experience—w hich men, as a whole. seem to acquire more 
or less automatically through long years of association with 


government. . It is significant that a number of women 
from all over Canada who attended the recent National Con- 
ference on Education and Citizenship in Toronto evinced a 
very deep interest in this new movement and. . . in the 
work of helping women to become self-directing, conscien- 
tious. and effective voters.” 


For Better Manners 


HE reported intention of the Clarksdale (Mississippi) 

League to sponsor a movement to “preserve the gracious 
courtesies which were once a distinguishing feature of the 
old South” has won approbation from editors as far north 
as Minnesota and a Minneapolis editor adds to his approval 
of the movement and of the plan to give prizes to school- 
children for the best essays on courtesy, some words of wis- 
dom. He reminds the League that good manners, in 
Fmerson’s phrase, are “contagious”, and that no formal 
teaching can effect the desired result unless home manners 
are the right kind to catch. It is known that Mississippians 
have delightful home manners to serve as copies, but per- 
haps Clarksdale has not realized what a business asset to 
sons and daughters good manners are. Large organizations 
and enterprises demand of those they employ not only char- 
acter but perfect manners and in tying the two together 
and impressing the importance of both on their young people, 
the Clarksdale League will be doing splendid work. 

With a]l due respect, however, there are certain conven- 
tions of the old South which the modern South may as well 
leave embalmed in lavendar. It was an elderly gentleman 
in that same state of Mississippi who confided to a Northern 
woman that he had “offered” himself to a certain Miss Mary 
the evening before and Miss Mary had refused him. 

“Why, Colonel,” the confidante remarked, for this was 
twenty years ago when a great many gentlemen in Mississip- 
pi were colonels, “you don’t seem cast down about it.” 

“No”, replied the colonel, “no, I am not. To tell vou 
the truth, madam, a lady who accepted a gentleman the first 
time he offered himself certainly would fall in my estima- 
tion.” 

Rhode Island, too, has been taking a hand in promoting 
a return of old-fashioned manners. Not long ago, when the 
United League of Rhode Island had a jubilation meeting at 
the Comstock Farm, Apple House Hill, the sign hung on the 
barn where festivities went on, read, “Only old-fashioned 
round dances and square dances permitted here”. 

It is not reported to precisely what era “old-fashioned” 
was made to refer, nor whether the polka or the York was 
the newest dance allowed. There is no word as to who 
“called off” for the “Portland Fancy” or the quadrille or 
“Dan Tucker,” or whether there were those present who 
could actually go through the “Saratoga Lancers” without 
prompting, but it must have been a joy to people really 
dancing once more. 


Leagues and Their Work 


HE first number of the Woman Voter of the Kentucky 

League contains an interesting report of the Committee 
on Efficiency in Government. Resolutions calling on all 
good citizens to stand by and get out the vote were sent to 
chairmen of both parties in every county in Kentucky, and 
each chairman was asked to send the state League the names 
of three women who “would be likely to co-operate under 
his leadership in interesting women voters of his county.” 
Replies were received immediately and the chairman of the 
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committee set to work to send letters to the women whose 
names were suggested asking them to work with their own 
party leaders and with the League. When the story reaches 
this point, the chairman feels she must confess and her con- 
fession will make many another overworked League officer 
feel sister to her. 

“After working far into the night”, she says. “to get the 
letters signed and addressed to the one hundred and twenty 
counties—or was it a thousand and twenty ?—the chairman, 
like Little “Buttercup” in Pinafore, mixed the last few po- 
litical babies up and sent Democratic letters to Republican 
women and vice-versa.” j 

The chairman was aghast when replies began to come in 
but with real Kentucky wit she turned the mix-up to good 
use and made it an argument to show the League’s absolute 
unpartisanship. 


1b its “Chips from League Workshops” department, the 
Massachusetts League Bulletin announces that the League. 
cooperating with the colleges, will hold a citizens’ confer- 
ence on local government at Wellesley in October, and a 
school for the study of foreign affairs at Radcliffe in De- 
cember. The Massachusetts League has been at home since 
the Fourth of July at its new headquarters, 607 Boylston 
Street, which is at the corner of Dartmouth Street. The new 
rooms have a fire-place of which the Bulletin gracefully 
says: 

“A real hearthstone where we hope the fires of welcome 
will blaze, perhaps literally fed by the fagots we bring it. 
Whether you bring fagots or ideas, or both, the latch-string 
is out and welcome awaits.” 


66 OW many of you have read your tax bills?” Mrs. 

George Bronson asked not long ago of the United 
League in Providence (Rhode Island). “There you will 
learn how your taxes are appropriated for schools, police 
protection, fire protection, streets, relief of poor, courts, and 
public work. Who represents you in the legislature? How 
many primary schools have we—how many kindergartens 
in your ward? What are the encouraging features in our 
city administration?” The interrogatory might be used 
quite as well in any other town or city, and how many wom- 
en can answer all the questions correctly ? 


HE last quarterly meeting of the executive board of the 
Virginia League was held for the first time in the south- 
western part of this state, at Roanoke. The Virginia League 
does not expect to present much new legislation to the next 
General Assembly, but will devote its attention to making 
the laws already enacted more effective, with special stress 
laid on welfare laws. While in Roanoke the board was en- 
tertained by the Junior League of Women Voters, the mem- 
bers of which are students at Virginia College not yet old 
enough to vote. 


N its new Bulletin the North Carolina League has fol- 
I lowed the size and style of the Bulletins of New York 
and Michigan, and its second issue solves the difficulty of 
many women by explaining that every woman who has no 
local League near her can become a member through a letter 
sent to state headquarters in Greensboro. Miss Louise Alex- 
ander contributes to the same issue (June) an admirable 
plea for the teaching of “the elements of straight political 
science, the technique of government,” to all girl students 
in high schools and colleges throughout the state. 


HE Norfolk (Virginia) League has been discussing at 

a monthly meeting a subject in which Leagues of Ne- 
vada, Vermont and Arizona will never be persuaded to take 
the slightest interest, the state pilotage laws. One speaker 
told them why he feels that pilotage laws ought to be 
amended and another explained the reasons which, in his 
opinion, make Virginia laws for pilots and piloting exactly 
right just as they are. 
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World News About Women 


American Women in London 

HE American Woman’s Club has 

moved into new home—the 
Mayfair mansion in London, of which 
we told in the June 16 Citizen. and is 
ready to receive guests. The club was 
organized in 1916 and is an outgrowth 
of the Society of American Women in 
London, which dates back to 1899. 
Originally its membership was confined 
to those whose father or mother was an 
American. and to those who, if of for- 
eign parentage. were born in America 
and had lived there until the age of 
twenty-one. Later honorary members 
were admitted, provided they were dis- 
tinguished persons. 

The main object of the club is ex- 
pressed in its study circle and current 
event circle. which meet regularly. Low 
rates are eranted American women 
studying art. music, literature and the 


its 


drama. 


Women Citizens of Holland 


By Rosa Manus 
Of Amsterdam 
HE National Society of Women Citi- 
zens in the Netherlands held _ its 
annual summer meeting on June 16 and 
17 in the pretty old town of Alkmaar 
in foreign countries known for its 
cheese-market. 

It was a very animated and interest- 
ing meeting. in which many important 
questions were discussed. 

The question of “the right of all 
women to work and her right of self- 
determination” was splendidly intro- 
duced by one of our women members 
of Parliament. Mrs. Betsy Bakker-Nort. 
and thoroughly discussed by the audi- 
ence. An affirmative resolution was 
adopted unanimously. On the 27th of 
September our Society will hold meet- 
ings all over Holland, and this subject 
will be the order of the day. The news- 
papers in all parts of the country will 
then discuss this question. which is 
nowadays very important in the Nether- 
lands. 

Another subject was the necessity of 
checking the dangerous spreading of 
venereal diseases. But after long and 
earnest discussion the Society voted to 
bring this question up again at the next 
meeting. allowing time for further col- 
lection of facts. 

Still another question. introduced by 
Sister Verwey-Mejan. president of the 
Nurses’ Society, was how to make our 
Government understand that the certifi- 
cate for trained nurses should be pro- 
tected by the State. and to secure a 
committee to stipulate the qualifications 
for a nurse’s certificate. 

Also the reform of 
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punishment for prisoners was discussed. 
and it was agreed that next winter our 
branches shall organize public meetings 
to study this problem. 

When the question was put: what 
problem should be discussed at the next 
meeting ? so many topics were suggested 
that an extra general meeting was de- 
manded for next winter. 

The Society of Women Citizens. com- 
posed of women from nearly all existing 
political parties. _proved—again—by 
the meeting at Alkmaar that the exist- 
ence of such a non-party organization 
is very important for the interests of 
the women of a country—a society which 
has as its aim work for the interests of 
women and children. and education of 
women in problems of general interest. 


At Work in Geneva 
ELIEVING that our readers would 


appreciate definite information on 
the number and the names of women 
connected with the League of Nations. 
we wrote to Geneva for it. Here follows 
a complete list. except for about 150 
women serving in secretarial posts: 

SECRETARIAT 

_Dame Rachel Crowdy, Chief of the So 
cial Section includine Traffic 1 Women 
and Children, and Opium, and Miss Flor 


ence Wilson, Librarian. are the hizhest 
ranking women on the Secretariat. 

Miss Jean Howard, Personal Secretary 
to Sir Eric Drummond, the Secretary 
General 

Miss Alice Bartlett, Assistant Librarian. 

Lady Blennerhasset, Translator, ranks as 


a member of the Translating Department 
Dr. Gertrude Dixon, ranks Member 
of Section, and edits the Official Journal. 


as 


(COMMISSIONS 
Mandates 
Mrs. Bugze-Wicksell 


Sweden 


Member 


Health Committee 
Dr. Josephine Baker—\ember—U. S 
Commission on Deported Women and 
Children in Asta Minor 
Miss Karen Jeppe—Member—Syria 
Traffic in Opium 
Mrs Hamilton Wrieht—Assessor—L. S. 


Dr. Paulina Luisi—Member—Uruguay 


Traffic in Women and Children 
Mme. Estrid Hein—\Member—Denmar] 
Miss Grace Abbott—Member—U. S 
Miss Baker—Assessor—England 
Mme. Avril de St. Croix—Assessor— 
France 
Mme. de Montenach—Assessor— 
Switzerland 
Mme. Studer-Steinhauslin—Assessor 


Swit rerland 
Intellectual Co-operation 
Mme. Curie—Member—France 
Professor Bonnevie—Member 
The names of the women members of 
the First. Second and Third Assemblies 
will appear in a later number. 


A 


the 
13 


Norwa\ 


PARTY of women has succeeded 
in climbine the hiehest peak in 
Hawaiian Islands—-Mauna_ Kea. 
825 fect above sea level. 


Success to Miss Kearney 


‘|*HE first primary election in Mis. 

sissippi will be held on August 7, 
Miss Belle Kearney. whose candidacy 
for nomination to the United States 
Senate was of such interest last fall. is 
a candidate for the Mississippi Senate. 
and her prospects are reported to be 
rosy. If she wins. she will be the first 
woman in the Senate of her state. Miss 
Kearney's platform includes reduction 
in taxation and strong emphasis on het- 
ter schools. 


More Women Winners 


WO more women to win high place 

in the legal profession are Mrs 
Jeanette Brill. and Miss Ida Cassasa 
Mrs. Brill is the new deputy attorney 
general of the state of New York—the 
firs’ woman to be appcointed to that 
office. She is a graduate of St. Law- 
rence University. was admitted to the 
bar shortly after her graduation. and 
has been president of the Brooklyn 
Women’s Bar Association. Miss Cas. 
sasa has been made Assistant- Corpora- 
tion Counsel of New York City. 


The Seneca Falls Meeting 
written. the 


A* this is 
Woman's Party has 


cluded a three-days’ conference of its 
national and state officers. life members 


National 


just con- 


and founders. and has launched its 
campaign for a “blanket equality” 
amendment to the Constitution. On 


July 21 and 22 the sessions were held 
at Seneca Falls, New York. in 
bration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the famous first woman’s rights con- 
vention. held there in 1848, under the 
leadership of Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and Lucretia Mott. In addition to busi- 
hess sessions, one evening was devoted 


cele- 


to a colorful pageant representing that 
pioneer convention of brave women, 
staged on the banks of the Seneca River. 
An entertaining touch among the cos- 
tumes was the daring bloomer of those 
days. originated by Amelia Bloomer of 
Seneca Falls. 

On the third day the conference closed 
with a pilgrimage to the grave of Susan 
B. Anthony. at Rochester—a pilgrimage 
joined by many women’s organizations 
of Rochester and by representatives of 
many professional groups. 

Meantime the form of the proposed 
“equal rights” amendment to the Con- 
stitution had been presented by Miss 
Alice Paul and adopted. and plans for 
a campaign were formulated. The 
Amendment is to be known as the Lu- 
cretia Mott Amendment and the resolu- 
tion reads as follows: 
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“Resolved, that in order to 
complete equal rights ideal to the victory 


that was won for suffrage we undertake 
the following program: The securing otf 


an amendment to the United States Con 
stitution stating men and women shall have 
equal rights throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.’ : 

The theory of the officers is that re- 
moval of discriminations against women 
bit by bit is too and insecure. 
Those who oppose the method believe 
it risks the protective legislation for 
women which they consider essential for 
the women themselves and for the good 
of society. 


slow. 


An Idea to Copy 


HE Chester County League of Wom- 

en Voters has a very interesting 
bulletin board at headquarters. accord- 
ing to the Bulletin of the Pennsylvania 
League of Women Voters. The names 
of the townships. boroughs and one city 
are listed alphabetically on white pieces 
of cardboard. The names of commit- 
teewomen and women school directors 
are placed in their respective townships. 
boroughs and city. Besides an explana- 
tory system of stars is used: red stars 
for Democratic committeewomen. blue 
stars for Republican and gilt stars for 
women school directors. 


University Women for L. of N. 


T its — which closed on 
A July 21. at Portland. Oregon. the 
American cates of University 
Women is reported to have adopted a 
resolution endorsing the entrance of the 
United States into the League of Na- 
tions, and participation in the World 
Court. Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt. Presi- 
dent of Mills College at Oakland. was 
elected president of the Association, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Ada Comstock. 


Rhode Island’s “First” 
ISS ADELE M. EMIN. of Provi- 


dence. Rhode Island. has just 
passed examinations which give her the 
distinction of being the first certified 
public accountant in the state. 


Helen Ring Robinson 


W' learn with deep regret of the 
death, on July 10. of Helen Ring 
Robinson. well-known suffrage leader of 
other days and Colorado's first woman 
senator. Mrs. Robinson has been ill 
for perhaps two years. and has been 
debarred from the writing and lecturing 
for which she was well known. Only 
afew months ago she consented to join 
the staff of the Woman Citizen’s Con- 
tributing Editors. but had not been able 
to write. 


Miss Gertrude Hardle 


OR thirteen years the Memorial 

Art Gallery at the University of 
Rochester has had a man as director. 
ow the position is held by a woman 


Miss Gertrude Hardle. 


bring the 


The Closed Law Schools 
By FLORENCE KELLEY 

Here's a Contributing Editor, out of he? 
department, as are also Mrs. Mead and 
Judge Allen, elsewhere in the magazine 
Don't overlook her—and please do what 
§F h cf @s k S. 

PYNHE third decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States against 
women and children. its decision 

adverse to the minimum wage law of the 

District of Columbia. is a reminder that 

there is still no woman member of any 

Federal Court. 

The end of the academic year has 
brought its annual reminder that the 
Harvard and Columbia law schools ad- 
mit no women. 

How many women 
those_universities during the year? 

Until all the law schools. especially 
these two ultra-influential ones. admit 
women. the small number of available 
women candidates for federal appoint- 
ments will continue to serve as pretext 
for the permanent monopoly by men of 
the work of interpreting the laws by de- 


gave money to 


cisions under which women and _ chil- 
dren suffer. 
The American Bar Association con- 


tinues closed to women. Is any state 
or city bar association yet open to them? 
Information on this point is eagerly 
sought. 

Will not its readers notify the Woman 
Citizen of any law school which admit- 
ted or graduated its first woman student 
this year? 
HHMHHHHNMHAMHNHEKENNNNMNNNCHLAUTEEEHAEMNMNEEHUEREEUEEENEE 

JURYWOMEN, ATTENTION! 


Will women who have served on juries 
please send us—rush—brief accounts of 
their experiences. What kind of court 
and case? What conditions? Dd you 
like it? Do women’s decisions differ 
from men’s? 

This is for a special number 
what women are doing since they 
the vote. 


about 
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Thanks to Spain 


HEN Governor Richardson of 
California signed the Community 
Property Act passed by the legislature 
which has just adjourned. the women of 
that state rejoiced over a victory which 
had been long in the winning. At last 
they have the stated right to dispose by 
will of half of the community property 
possessed jointly by husband and wife. 
The history of that privilege in Cali- 
fornia is particularly interesting. Un- 
der the old Spanish law a man and his 
wife owned property together. and her 
right to half of it was recognized. When 
the state entered the union. the makers 
of the constitution kept the old Spanish 
idea. not because they believed in it. 
being themselves inheritors of the Eng- 
lish theories. but because the enactment 
of any law contrary to it would en- 
danger the Spanish land grants. and 
hence their own titles to lands bought 


from the Spanish owners. However, all 
interpretations of the law have 
to the English custom. 
right to will her share 
legally recognized. 
Twelve years ago the women of the 
state began the fight to have their 
moribund right recognized in terms that 
interpretations could not disre- 
card. The legislature of 1921 passed 
a community property act. but in the 
confusion it was so garbled that no one 
would own it. The present act was 
framed under the supervision of the 
Bar Association, and supported by the 
League of Women Voters and other or- 
canized women of the state. It has been 
accepted as both just and workable. 


court 
heen according 
and a woman’s 
has never been 


lone 


court 


Welcomed 


Institute of Politics. which op- 
Williams- 


this year 


Women 
VHE 
ens its third session at 
town. Massachusetts. July 206. 
granted ten memberships to the League 
of Women Voters. 


They Work for Peace 
(Continued from page 15) 


attitude toward 


causes that lead 


To study the Christian 
war and particularly the 
to War. 

Vational Council for Prevention of 
Hear. 532 17th St.. N. W.. Washington. 
D. C. Frederick J. Libby, Executive 
Secretary. 

A clearing-house of 


national organiza 


tions that believe in the “substitution of 
Law for War as a method of settling in- 
ternational differences.” It stands tor 
world organization, world-wide reduc 
tion of armaments to police status, and 
education for peace. N6 individual mem 


bership, but the thirty-five organizations 
that affiliate approximate 10,000,000 mem- 
bers. 


Vational Council of Jewish Women. 
Vational Committee of Peace and Arbi- 
3627 Pennsylvania Ave., Indian- 
Miss Gertrude Feibleman. 


tration. 
apolis. Ind. 
Chairman. 
Endorses bills and 
toward world peace. 
Vational Council of Women, Commit- 


movements looking 


tee on Permanent Peace. Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead. Chairman. Euston St.. 


Brookline, Mass. 

For an association of nations, 
of armaments, permanent court 

Vational Education Association. 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

To promote a_ better understanding 
among nations. 

Vational League of Women Voters. 
Department of International Co-opera- 
tion to Prevent War. 1010 Grand Central 


New York. Miss Ruth Mor- 


reduction 


Com- 


Terminal. 
chairman. 


van, 

\im—to promote other methods than 
war for the settlement of international 
disputes. Endorses first proposal for Per 


manent Court and recommends study of 
outlawry of war and League of Nations 

Vational Reform Association. Inter- 
rational Peace Commission. 209 Ninth 
St.. Pittsburgh. Pa 


Educational work for peace—League of 
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Nations or Association of Nations, World 
Court, reduction of armaments. 

National Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Department of Peace and 
Arbitration. Mrs. Effie Danforth 
McAfee. 317 E. 23rd St.. New York, 
Superintendent. 

Education to a better way than war. 

National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America, 64 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago. III. 

Conducts its work for peace through the 
International Federation of Working 
Women. Is organizing a department for 
the outlawry of war. 

New York Peace Society, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Oscar S. Straus, 
President. Three hundred members. 

Publishes material in interest of peace 
and controls League of Nations Union, 
which issues a series of year books on the 
League of Nations. 

Peace Association of Friends in Amer- 
ica. 615 National Road, West Richmond, 
Ind. Allen D. Hole, chairman. Repre- 
sents 90,000. Object—education work 
for peace. Also—Peace Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
304 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. M. Al- 
bert Linton, Chairman, 4.550 members. 
Peace and Service Committee of (Hick- 
site) Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 154 
N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Jesse H. 
Holmes, chairman. Membership, 11,- 
000. 


Woman's Pro-League Council, 303 
Fifth Ave., New York. Mrs. Frank Day 
Tuttle. Chairman. 

Aim—the entrance of the United States 
into the League of Nations at the earliest 
possible date; to achieve this end, its ac- 
tivities are political, educational and pub- 
licity. About 500 members, with many 
others in touch. 

Women’s Committee for World Dis- 
armament, 719 Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Emma Wold. Chairman. 

Organized to promote disarmament con- 
ference, retains headquarters in readiness 
for emergency service only. 

Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. Section for the 
United States at 1403 H. St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Miss Jane Addams, 
International Chairman; Mrs. Lucy Bid- 
dle Lewis, of Philadelphia, National 
Chairman. 

National sections in twenty-one coun- 
tries, each with thousands of members, 
and corresponding groups in twelve other 
countries. “To promote that peace be- 
tween nations, races and classes which is 
based on justice and good-will, to outlaw 
war, and to co-operate with women from 
other countries who are working for the 
same ends.” 

Women’s Peace Society, 505 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Mrs. Henry Villard, 
Chairman. Membership, about 2,000. 

The underlying principle is a belief that 
human life should be held sacred and in- 
violable under all circumstances. For 
mutual, universal and complete disarma- 
ment. 

Women’s Peace Union of the Western 
Hemisphere (U. S. Section), 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. No set officers, but a 
working committee of eleven members. 





passive resist- 


Purpose—to educate in 
Immediate 


ance under all circumstances. 
and universal disarmament. 
World Peace Foundation. 40 Mt. Ver- 
non St.. Boston. Mass. (Edwin Ginn 
Foundation). Edward Cummins. Gen- 
eral Secretary. 
Educational. 
tions, World 
duction of 


Na- 


re- 


League of 
international 


Supports 
Court and 
armaments. 


The League—Yes 


(Continued from page 8) 


the new spirit which is animating the lit- 
tle nations, which for the first time can 
get a world hearing. A great gain is 
that international business now has ad- 
equate machinery which is always on the 
job. A better beginning has been made 
than could have been expected with a 
coach compelled to run on three wheels. 
Not until all nations come together can 
war be outlawed. So long as Russia 
with her army and America with her 
great navy are without the League there 
will be no disarmament. Granted that 
the League Council includes selfish, im- 
perialistic nations. But these are curb- 
ed and held back from evil under their 
pledges to the League. Turkey outside 
the League is far more dangerous than 
she will be inside it. Not until nations 
cease stressing their nationality will it 
be possible to secure the popular vote 
which many objectors desire in the selec- 
tion of delegates. The government must 
stand behind the vote and the vote of 
each nation must remain a unit. 


World Court—Next Step 


(Continued from page 11) 


able comment following and many na- 
tional organizations promptly and 
enthusiastically endorsing the proposal. 

The New York Times polled the Sen- 
ate and found that the Court would re- 
ceive the needed two-thirds vote. It 
was understood that the reservations 
would be accepted by the League of 
Nations and all was well. 

The ‘irreconcilables then began to la- 
bor with Mr. Harding and the President 
temporarily surrendered. In St. Louis 
he declared “I neither advance nor re- 
treat from the position I assumed in my 
recent message’, but he did. He added 
two more reservations: 

(1) That the Court be completely dis- 
associated from the League. 

(2) That the Court be self perpetuat- 
ing. 

A repolling of the Senate revealed 
that the promised two-thirds vote had 
disappeared over night. 

Mr. Harding, however, may be per- 
suaded to drop these last two reserva- 
tions and the Court become again a 
fair issue. He made the last proposal 
to a St. Louis audience and his message 
to the Senate still stands before it as he 
gave it. He said further, “I shall em- 
bark upon no crusade”. Without a 
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crusade the Court may remain where it 
is; a brilliant political rocket that 
flashed a moment in the sky and came 
down like a stick. 

There are three very important fac. 
tors in the Court issue that neither 
friends nor foes of the proposal of our 
adherence emphasize sufficient!y. 

(1) There is much talk about our 
share of the expenses and the election 
of judges, but it is also proposed that 
we take the same solemn pledge to sub. 
mit all our international disputes to the 
Court as do members of the League and 
to abide by the decisions rendered. Mr. 
Harding’s first reservation indicates 
that this is just what we will not do. 
The Court agreement does not bind its 
membership to these undertakings, nor 
is there any authority to enforce its 
findings upon us. The Court is a ma- 
chinery provided for the compulsory 
arbitration of League members: it may 
be for us only a voluntary arbitration 
when the notion takes us. Would a 
League of Nations, composed of persons 
of even fair intelligence, divorce the 
Court and all connection with it for 
the sake of including a nation which 
did not bind itself to the same extent 
as its own members? It is unthinkable. 

(2) The Court is no agency “to 
save civilization”, as some claim. It 
can and will do nothing toward sooth- 
ing the uproar in Europe, which threat- 
ens to draw civilization down to its 
ruin in a common wreckage. It is an 
agency for permanent use when and if 
the difficulties of this day are ever ad- 
justed. 

(3) The rejection of the League of 
Nations by this country was so compli- 
cated by politics as to be utterly inex- 
plicable to Europe. Great men are still 
mystified and shocked by our action. 
Very many things happened afterward 
which contributed to a conviction that 
the United States desired to kill the 
League. This may or may not be the 
desire of the Administration, but certain- 
ly the reservations proposed at St. Louis 
were a body blow aimed intentionally 
or otherwise at the League itself. Mr. 
Harding said when discussing the ques- 
tion raised as to whether the League 
would accept our reservations: “Must 
there be a test of sincerity abroad as 
well as at home?” To take away the 
chief part of their machinery for arriv- 
ing at and maintaining peace is no test 
of the sincerity of “sister states” who 
have been honestly striving to attain 
the means to end war. The charge of 
insincerity is not becomingly made by 
this country. 

The United States should be a mem- 
ber of the World Court. It is political- 
ly indecent to remain outside. It is 
not a long step, nor a strong step, but 
if our nation is unwilling to take this 
little step in unison with others toward 


future peace, it invites the suspicion | 


and the censure of the entire world. 
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Muscles and Health 
By Guiietma F, Atsop 
Physician at Barnard College 


LL the functions of the body but 

A two, those of thought and secre- 
uon, depend upon muscular activity. 
The blood is pumped through the heart 
by the muscular contraction of the 
heart muscles. The heart itself is mere- 
ly a series of four muscular sacs. The 
blood circulates through the arteries, 
propelled from behind by the muscu- 
lar force of the heart. It climbs back 
through the veins to the heart, massaged 
by the skeletal muscles, through which 
the veins pass. 

We bite off a piece of food with the 
muscles of our jaws and cheeks. We 
chew it with the muscles of our tongue 
and cheeks. We swallow it with the 
muscles of our fauces. The upper ori- 
fice of the stomach opens at the ap- 
proach of the first mouthful of food, 
because the cardiac sphincter relaxes. 
The food which falls into the stomach 
is rolled and squeezed and tumbled 
about in the stomach by the muscles in 
the wall of the stomach. The passage 
of the food throughout the entire length 
of the intestines takes place by the 
muscular activity in those walls. 

The lungs themselves have no mus- 
cles, but are attached to the insides 
of the pleura of the ribs. When our 
lungs expand and contract, they -do so 
because the muscles attached to the 
ribs expand and contract the chest 
cavity. 

Every act of our life depends upon 
muscular activity, and the efficient and 
healthful person is one who possesses 
strong muscles and knows how to use 
them. Like other forces in life, muscu- 
lar power increases by use. So no one 
can afford to be indifferent to exercise. 

The practical application of the val- 
ue of exercise is seen in the treatment 
of indigestion, headaches, poor circu- 
lation, eyestrain, “that tired feeling,” 
loss of appetite, sleeplessness, constipa- 
tion. 

To take the case of indigestion. It 
is not the food that disagrees with the 
patient but the patient that disagrees 
with the food. In a normal, active, mus- 
cular stomach, the usual breakfast is 
digested and out of the stomach’s way 
in from twenty minutes to half an hour. 
A lunch takes from half an hour to 
an hour. A good, full dinner takes 
from three to seven hours. If after 
eating, a patient feels a heavy weight 
in her stomach, has gas or heart-burn. 
she is likely to run over in her mind 
what she ate for her last meal and in- 
criminate some harmless article of food 
like cold slaw. Instead she should run 
over in her mind what she did either 
just before or just after eating which 
made her‘tired and so weakened the 
muscles of her stomach. 

For when the stomach muscles are 


tired, they are just like any other mus- 
cles—they refuse to work. Many a 
good article of diet has been ruthlessly 
cut out of an individual’s menu be- 
cause it always “gives her indigestion.” 

Perhaps a woman has a habit, when 
she goes down town shopping for the 
day, of dropping into a certain tea 
room and ordering a salad of stuffed 
tomatoes with mayonnaise for lunch. 
It seems a simple enough lunch, but 
she has a weight at the pit of her 
stomach all afternoon. So she heroical- 
ly denies herself tomatoes and says, 
“No, I can’t eat tomatoes. They don’t 
agree with me.” 

The trouble was that she was hot and 
tired from shopping. Her legs were 
so tired she just felt she couldn’t take 
another step. Her stomach muscles 
were so tired they felt they couldn’t 
eat a bite, and they didn’t. They refused 
to work till they got rested when she 
got home in the afternoon and lay 
down to rest her tired feet. 

The first rule to prevent indigestion 
is, “Never eat when you are tired.” No 
farmer would feed a horse when it 
was hot and tired. For when any ani- 
mal is muscularly tired, it is tired all 
over. 

The second rule is, “Never be so 
tired you can’t eat.” And that applies 
not only to the acute moment but to 
the general condition. Many a person 
who has never had indigestion in her 
life, on experiencing some grief or 
worry or shock, finds that everything 
she had eaten with impunity before now 
goes wrong. Her tendency is to cut 
out food after food till, like one pa- 
tient, she is eating bread and milk, and 
is worse than ever. You will cure your 
indigestion not by dieting but by exer- 
cise and good nutritious food. 
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The Pacifist Point of View 
(Continued from page 10) 


own; every time one refuses to assist 
the courts in consigning any person, 
however criminal, to the ghastly vice 
and disease of our prisons; every time 
one dares to trust human nature in the 
midst of suspicion and precaution; 
every time a spoken slight, whether of 
an individual, or of a race or class, is 
met by an expression of frank and warm 
appreciation of the slighted person, race 
or class;—so often a flower is planted 
in the gardens of the pleasant years 
ahead of us. 

So much for the rank and file of pac- 
ificists in the every-day practice of 
their faith. But there are among us 
some more ingenious minds than others, 
who endeavor to suggest fresh ways of 
meeting the larger causes of war. They 
remind us of the great pacifist chapters 
in history, such as the thrilling and 
romantic conquest of the fierce Indians 
of Tuzulutlan, by the four missionary 
pedlars trained by Las Casas and his two 
or three brother friars in Guatemala; 
or the turning back from successful 
warfare by the great Asoka, centuries 
before Jesus; the invincible pacifism of 
the early Franciscans and Waldensians; 
the recent dealings of the pacifist Douk- 
hobors with the Canadian and Mexican 
governments; the steadfast and finally 
successful refusal to kill made by the 
Bahaists under the extremities of Turk- 
ish persecution; the survival for a 
thousand years in Mongolia of the pac- 
ifist Soyots, who trek away from their 
enemies, and leave their hearths and 
homes forever to preserve their hands 
from shedding blood; and the familiar 
Yankee brands of pacifism in the early 
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are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 
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history of Rhode Island and Pennsy]- 
vania. 

The general lines on which their sug- 
gestions run are first the scheme of the 
folded arms, passive resistance, the civil 
strike. In the Ruhr situation there have 
seemed to be at times some real elements 
of passive resistance, though usually 
confused and darkened by violence. 
Then there is the variation used by 
Gandhi. non-co-operation;—a form of 
protest always laid aside whenever the 
oppressing party are in danger or dis- 
tress. The followers of Gandhi do not 
consider England’s extremity to be In- 
dia’s opportunity, but quite the reverse: 
they consider the misfortune of the 
conquerors as their own emergency, and 
postpone all practice of non-co-opera- 
tion until the emergency is over. 

In the western world. the great rising 
force for peace seems to most pacifists 
to be the international spirit of labor. 
If solidarity continues to grow among 
workingmen. regardless of geography. 
it may soon come to pass, indeed. that 
wars will prove unwageable. Organ- 
ized labor. in fact, seems to be ap- 
proaching such an awakening from the 
nightmare of helpless obedience as the 
Church of England had in Reforma- 
tion days: when after shivering for cen- 
turies under the dread of a_ papal 
interdict. the priests discovered that it 
was but an order, which, if they chose. 
all together. to disobey it. would flutter 
to the ground like a dead leaf. while 
they continued serenely to marry. bury. 
and christen. 


As a Liberal Sees It 
(Continued from page 13) 


principle of self-determination or self- 
government: witness the Saar Commis- 
sion and the Danzig Administration. 
Eupen and Malmedy, Upper Silesia. 
Eastern Galicia. Vilna. and Memel are 
examples of questions left open in the 
treaty, and the final settlement of which 
does not do credit to the League's pow- 
er, potentially or actually. to settle moot 
questions in a spirit of fairness and 
with a view to removing causes for war. 

3. What has happened in three and 
a half years does not tend to convince 
Americans that the existing League of 
Vations is chartered and organized in 
such a way that it can be the instrument 
for promoting international good will 
and lessening the chances of war. 

As a justification of its existence and 
an earnest of its potentialties. parti- 
sans of the Geneva organization point to 
its achievements. But in its non-political 
activities it has simply become a clear- 
ing-house for organizations and move- 
ments of an international character that 
already existed and in which the United 
States has participated for years and 
can still participate without becoming 
involved in the political commitments 
of the Versailles Covenant. From 








and passports no valid argument of ad- 
vantages in League membership can be 
advanced which offset the probable po- 
litical dangers and betrayal of our tra- 
ditional disinterested role in European 
affairs that membership in the existing 
League would certainly entail. 

As to the political achievements of 
the League. such as settlement of the 
disputes over the Aaland Islands and 
the financial rehabilitation of Austria. 
the well-informed student of internat- 
ional politics knows that in each of 
these instances (with the possible ex- 
ception of the Aaland Islands. in whose 
future the Entente were not 
greatly interested. as between Finland 
and Sweden) the League of Nations 
neither initiated nor decided the matter. 
The appointment of the burgomaster of 
Rotterdam as reorganizer of Austria and 
the granting of an international loan 
to Austria are cited as a League 
triumph. But are we not counting our 
chickens before they are hatched? The 
permanent value of the measures taken 
to rehabilitate Austria cannot be esti- 
mated for years to come. But we do 
know now that the motive underlying 
the aid given Austria was a _ political 
one, to prevent the Anschluss. and not 
primarily to help the Austrians. If one 
does not know what “the Anschluss” is 
further inquiry into the Austrian situa- 
tion is advisable before claiming the 
help given to Austria as an argument 
for our joining the League. 

Since its organization. the League has 
rendered no decision and taken no step 
contrary to the interests of the biggest 
sponsors, even where. as in the case of 
the mandates. it had the right to and 
should have interfered—and also in the 
Saar maladministration. On the other 
hand. the Upper Silesian and Polish- 
Lithuanian frontier disputes are to the 
League’s discredit. 

Had the League of Nations been what 
we are told that it is. it would have 
played a saving role in the Near Eastern 
question and would have been the prime 
factor in the reparations question. which 
we are likely to forget is really a ques- 
tion between Germany and many of the 
nations and not between Germany and 


Powers 


France alone. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them” 
is as good philosophy to-day as it was 
two thousand years ago. A will to help 
Europe is not all that is needed: we 
need the will of Europe to be helped. 
I think that the great majority of Am- 
erican Liberals will agree that I put the 
case fairly when I say that we are sym- 
pathetic with all movements tending to 
awaken Americans to a sense of our in- 
ternational privileges and obligations 
and to hasten the day of world peace. 
But we deplore eagerness and zeal based 
on lack of information or misinforma- 
tion or upon the glamour of panaceas. 
Of course we want to wash! But we 





World Court to opium and white slaves 





Tne Woman Citizen 
have a pretty good idea of what soap is 
needed for the cleansing process—and 
that is the soap we want. We are not 
going to be fooled into taking any other, 

The soap we were originally prom. 
ised was a non-political League of Na. 
tions, whose sincerity and practicability 
as an effective organization to remove 
or lessen causes for war was to be dem- 
onstrated by its inclusiveness. It was to 
look to the future and not to build up. 
on the animosities of the past. No other 
kind of League will cleanse the world. 
The present one only rubs the dirt in 


deeper. 
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The Bookshelf 
By M. A. 


T argues well for future understand- 

ings among the people who make 
up nations that a new kind of history 
text is venturing among the school books, 
Reuben Post “Halleck’s History of Our 
Country” is written for grammar grade 
children. You only have to think back 
to your own school books to realize 
what Mr. Halleck is accomplishing when 
he begins by placing America in its pro- 
per relation to the world, instead of 
hatching it out of a cosmic egg as Col- 
umbus touches it. The book emphasizes 
social and industrial changes rather 
than wars. It tells of shifting lives and 
customs instead of leaning heavily on 
dates. And it is especially interesting 
in its continuous account of the work 
and place of women in the development 
of the country. Mr. Halleck pictures 
a growing world of men and women in- 
stead of a province completely full of 
warriors. 

Ernest Poole’s “Danger” is the dan- 
ger to the nation, and by implication to 
the world, of after-war wreckage, rot- 
spreading trouble to 
make more trouble. He presents it in 
the person of Maud Brewer. ex-war 
nurse, a wornout neurotic who served 
her country well, but is now holding 
hysterically to a handful of wounded 
ex-soldiers as the only people who need 
her. What sacrifices she demands from 
her brother and his bewildered bride. 
how her febrile self-esteem demands 
more trouble to provide a place for it- 
self. to what lengths her fanaticism car- 
ries her, make up a novel as intense as 
it is interesting. Mr. Poole has the gift 
of vivid character building. He has 
handled his normal folk with a humor 
and a live dexterity which forms fine 
contrast for his grave and sympathetic 
drawing of the dangerous wreck. 

People who have loved Olive Schrein- 


ting, festering. 


History of Our Country, American Book 


Company, New York, 1923. $1.60. 
Danger, Macmillan, New York, 1923. 
$2.00. 
Stories, Dreams and Allegories, Stokes, 
New York, 1923. $1.75. : 
The Well in the Wood, Knopf, New 
York, 1923. $1.50 
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Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 


Akron 
Albany 
Allentown 
Altoona 


11 Orpheum Arcade 

Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl Sr. 
907 Hamilton St 

Bendheim’s, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 

Asheville - Polleck’s 

Atlanta 126 Peachtree Arcade 

Atlantic City — 2019 Boardwalk Shelburne 

Baltimore— 325 North Charles Sr. 

Bangor — John Conners Shoe Co. 

Berkeley -The Booterie 

Binghamton— Parlor City Shoe Co. 

Birmingham— 219 North 19th St. 

Bridgeport -W. K. Mollan 

Brooklyn —-414 Fulton St. 

Buffalo—o41 Main St 

Butte -Hubert Shee Co. 

Canton, O.--H. M. Horton Co. 

Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 

Charleston, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons. 

Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 

Charlotte— 221 Piedmont Bldg. 

(30 E. Randolph St. Room 502 

41059 Leland ‘near Broadway 
The MeAlpin Co. 
Graner-Powers, 1274 Cuclid Ave. 

Wulff Shoe Co. 

at 3rd) 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Colorado Springs 
Columbus, 0,—104 E. Broad St. 
Dallas—Volk Bros. 

Danville, Ill.—Cavanaugh & Meyer 
Denver— 224 Foster Bldg. 

Des Moines —W. L. White Shoe Co. 


Detroit —41 EF. Adams Ave. 

Duluth—107 W, First St. (near Ist Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth —Gigl's, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 

Erie —Weschler Co. 910 State St. 


Evanston— North Shore Bootery 

Fall River —D. F. Sullivan 
Fargo—Hall-Atlen Shoe Co. 

Fort Wayne Mathias App’s Sons 

Fort Worth --Washer Bros. 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville— Pollock's 
Ilagerstown—Bikle's Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. ‘Second floor) 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Haverhill—McGregor's, 21 Washington Sq. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—306 Queen Theatre Bidg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden's Bootery 

Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kansas City, Mo.--300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd's, 5 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon St. 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln— Mayer Bros. Co. 

Long Beach, Calif.—Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville —Boston Shoe Co. 

Lowell -The Bon Marche 

Lynchburg — Isbell-Bowman Co. 
Madison Family Shoe Store 

Mansfield-- Brownell Shoe Co. 

Memphis— 28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 

Newark —897 Broad St. (2nd floor 

New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 

New Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington St. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans —109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. I.—Sullivan's, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle— Ware's 

New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 

Oakland —205 Henshaw Bldg. 

Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 

Pasadena— 378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson;—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria -Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—-M. C. Van Arsdale 

Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co, 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence —The Boston Store 

Reading - Sig. S. Schweriner 

Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 


Roanoke—-I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 

Rochester — 257 Main St. (3rd floor) 
Rockford —D. J. Stewart & Co. 

St. Louis —516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. O.) 

St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bidg., K rcar 7th 
Saginaw — Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 


Salt Lake City—Walker Bros Co. 

San Diego— The Marston Co. 

San Francisco— Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 

Santa Barbara—-Smith's Bootery 

Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 

Schenectady —Patton & Hall 

Scranton —Lewis & Reilly 

Seattle -- Baxter & Baxter 

Shreveport —Phelps Shoe Co. 

Sioux City— The Pelletier Co. 

Sioux Falls--The Bee Hive 

South Bend — Ellsworth Store 

Spokane - The Crescent 

Springfield, Mass.—-Forbes & Wallace 

Stamford —L. Spelke & Son 

Syracuse 121 West Jefferson St. 

Tacoma— 255 So. Lith St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg.) 

Toledo— LaSalle & Koch Co. 

Topeka — The Pelletier Store 

Trenton— H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 

Troy — 35 Third St. (2nd floor) 

Tulsa -Lyon's Shoe Store 

Utica —135 Genesee St. (2nd floor) 

Washington — 1319 F. Street 

Waterbury-- Hewland-Hughes Co. 

Wheeling — Geo. R. Taylor Co. 

Wichita - Rorabaugh's 

Williamsport—John B. Irvin 

Worcester —J. C. MaciInnes Co, 

Yonkers — 22 Main St. 

Youngstown —B. McManus Co. 
Agencies in 288 other cities 

















Cool, Comfortable Feet 
in Good-looking Shoes 


O see them on your feet, 

is to know they are good 
looking. To wear them is to 
know they are cool and com- 
fortable. They are Cantilever 
Shoes— made with flexible 
arches that curve up snugly, 
giving gentle, refreshing sup- 
port to your feet, harmonizing 
with the action of the arches 
and allowing your foot mus- 
cles to strengthen through ex- 
ercise. Cantilever Shoes re- 
lease hot, swollen feet from 
the bondage of rigid, uncom- 
fortable footwear. 


In Cantilever Shoes you feel 
cooler because your feet are 
absolutely unrestrained and 
circulation is free. Natural 
lines permit your toes to 
straighten out and relax. Mod- 
erate heels and a snug instep 
prevent your feet from jam- 
ming forward. Soft, light- 


Endorsed by 
Health 


tors, Stage 


leges, Women’s Clubs, Public 
Authorities, 
cians, Osteopaths, Directors 
of Physical Education, Edi- 
Celebrities and 
prominent women everywhere 


weight leathers rest your feet 
and add tothe feeling of buoy- 
ancy that comes with foot free- 
dom. You have more energy 
and a keener relish for pleasure 
in Cantilevers. 

In appearance Cantilever 
Shoes are trim and pleasing. 
Their nicely rounded toes, 
smart walking heels, in a vari- 
ety of styles, and the fine 
materials of which they are 
made are all in keeping with 
the best dictates of fashion. 

Your feet will be free, cool and 
comfortable for the rest of the Sum- 
mer if you will go to the nearest 
Cantilever dealer today and have 
them fitted to good-looking Canti- 
lever Shoes. At the left there is a 
partial list of the stores that have been 
specially selected to sell Cantilever 
Shoes. If no store in your vicinity 
is listed, write to the manufacturers, 
Morse & Burt Co., 8 Carlton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ana they will send 
you the name of a nearby Cantilever 
store and the new Cantilever booklet. 
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er’s books and missed them since her 
death will welcome “Stories, Dreams, 
and Allegories,” collected from her pa- 
pers by her husband. The first story in 
the book is an unforgettable tragedy of 
South Africa, crowded with the loves 
and dreams of simple people. Two 
stories are for children. The sketches 
are typical in their power to catch and 
hold imagination. 

“The Well in the Wood” is a story 
for children by Bert Leston Taylor, the 
inimitable B. L. T. whom so many 
thousands of column readers loved and 
mourn. It is an “Alice” kind of tale, 
in which Buddie’s yellow dog leads her 
into the world of talking animals and 
topsy-turvy proverbs. There is a warm 
personal feeling about it which makes 
one suspect that Mr. Taylor’s own 
brown-haired small daughter listened to 
it approvingly long before it saw print. 
The book sparkles with such fancy, 
quaint humor, and rollicking comments 
on life that at least one grown-up forgot 
to regret she was reading it selfishly to 
herself. 


Your Investments 
Buying Your Own Home—Beware! 
By ELeanor Kerr 


HE most common form of real es- 

tate is the buying of a home. As 
a rule, the investment yields only a mod- 
erate return in money, probably costing 
the owner about the same, in repairs, 
taxes, additions and general mainten- 
ance, as would be paid in rent for a 
similar property; but there is no measur- 
ing the dividends in comfort, security 
and happiness which the ownership of 
one’s home usually brings. 

There are a number of factors to be 
considered. First and foremost, of 
course, is the property itself—whether 
it is suitable and in good condition, the 
price reasonable, etc. This last should 
receive particular consideration at the 
present time, when real-estate values 
are tremendously inflated, due to the 
small amount of building during the 
war. the rapid growth in the number of 
families having moderate to fairly large 
incomes, and to the general situation. 
It is expected by most of those in touch 
with conditions that there will be a gen- 


uine deflation in real-estate values tak- 
ing place either gradually over the next 
few years or rapidly inside of the next 
two years or less. 

In either case, the purchaser of prop- 
erty now should consider not whether the 
property is cheap for the moment, but 
whether the price represents its true 
value some years ahead. Of course, the 
only guide to this is comparison with 
the values of the past, and up to about 
1918 we had what may be considered 
fairly normal conditions, as far as real- 
estate values are concerned. 

This does not mean that to be a good 
buy property must be selling now on 
the 1918 level, for the natural increase 
in values for five years would tend to 
make the normal value somewhat high- 
er; but it does mean that it should not 
be double that 1918 value. 

Choose your neighborhood carefully 
and with as wise a judgment of what it 
will be in the next ten, fifteen or twenty 
years as possible. Investigate the ten- 
dencies of the neighborhoods surround- 
ing that in which you are thinking of 
buying. America is proverbially a land 
of changing conditions, which greatly 
affect residential property. 

If in the suburbs or country, it is wise 
to select land where the soil is good, so 
that one’s garden and the trees and 
shrubbery around one’s house may be 
luxurious and attractive without undue 
labor and expense. 

Examine the structure of the house, 
not just the shingles, plaster, etc., but 
the foundations, the sills on which the 
house rests upon its foundation, the 
beams, floor joists. chimneys and par- 
ticularly any exterior wooden parts 
which are essential to the structure of 
the house. Many an old house has a 
sound frame, although the walls, floors, 
ete. covering it are in bad condition, 
and the reverse is more often true. It 
is a popular remark that houses were 
built better twenty or thirty years ago 
than they are today. This is only 
partly true. There is as much honest 
workmanship probably at one time as at 
another, but during the last three years 
a tremendous amount of green lumber 
and poor quality stucco has found its 
way into what would otherwise be good 
buildings. 
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The plumbing of a house is most im. 
portant, and it is wise to employ a dis. 
interested plumber, in whom you have 
confidence, to examine it. Old plumb. 
ing, though it may be dingy, is not nec. 
essarily in need of replacement, and new 
plumbing, which is shiny on top, may 
not have the proper inner casings which 
protect the pipes from corrosion. 

Make sure of your title and have its 
history traced and guaranteed by one 
of the fine companies whose business 
this is. At the same time make sure 
that all taxes have been satisfied, and 
that no new or unusual tax burdens are 
likely to be placed upon your property, 
For instance, if it is on an unpaved 
street, remember that sooner or later you 
will probably have to pay your share 
in the cost of its improvement. In many 
localities property is assessed which is 
not immediately adjacent to an im. 
provement, so it is well to extend your 
survey for several blocks around your 
immediate property. 


The Advertisers’ Corner 
“T consider the Woman Citizen in- 


valuable,” writes a subscriber. 
“I save every copy and long to see it 
in every home in the land.” 

The unusual personal interest which 
readers of the Citizen take in the maga- 
zine has been one of our real assets. 
The readers of a magazine are respon- 
sible for its advertising value in a 
measure of which they are rarely con- 
scious. If they are indifferent to the 
advertising which appears in the maga- 
zine, it will have no value as an adver- 
tising medium. On the other hand 
through their interest in the advertising 
and their patronage of advertisers, even 
a small circulation can create a real 
money value. 

That is what readers of the Citizen 
have been doing the past months. More 
and more evidence has been coming to 
us that they are keenly interested in the 
advertising in the Citizen and that they 
take a certain pride in patronizing the 
advertisers who believe in their maga- 
zine. That other readers like our 
friend quoted in the beginning of the 
column, keep their magazines on file. 
is proved by an order which came by 
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7 Wall Street 
TELEPHONE: BOWLING GREEN 4980 


-Marketability 


These are some of the salient features of the 


Municipal Bonds 


which we recommend 


A list of attractive issues will be sent upon application for L-8 


HAMILTON A. GILL & Co. 


New York 
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mail this week for a book which was 
advertised in the Citizen a year ago. 

Speaking of books, Edna Wadsworth 
Moody has been getting sheafs of letters 
from people who are finding in her 
hook “We Are Here, Why?” both in- 
spiration and help to fuller living. “It is 
fascinating to be introduced to a realm 
of thought so wholly new to me,” writes 
one. 

Mrs. Moody spends her summer in 
Maine. and she and her husband, having 
no children of their own, have been 
sending a group of Maine girls to col- 
leee and so preparing them to earn 
their way in life. 





Women coming to New York alone 
fnd the Martha Washington Hotel a 
most homey as well as comfortable 
place to stay. They like also the good 
company in which they find themselves. 
Judge Jean Norris. the famous City 
Magistrate of New York, who has re- 
cently completed a trip around the 
world, makes her permanent home there, 
as does Miss Martha C. Sears, Man- 
ager of the Women’s Department of the 
Bank of the United States. 





Whatever-did women use to do in the 
days when dry-cleaning was unknown? 
We put this question to an elderly 
friend the other day and she replied by 
describing her wardrobe of twenty-five 
years ago, when her gown was a black 
silk and lace and it was considered 
handsome enough to wear to the most 
elaborate banquet. A good black silk 
would last as a best gown for years and 
no one thought of a cleaner. Now the 
same woman, with white hair, will wear 
white or delicate grey or mauve, and in 
spite of the increase of coal dust and 
city grime she will always be fresh and 
immaculate. 

The growth of the cleaning business 
is shown by the Metropolitan Dye 
Works. which began as a dyeing es- 
tablishment in 1855 in a little basement 
store in Chrystie Street. At present it 
has seven stores and a factory which oc- 
cupies half a block. The Metropolitan 
Dye Works was one of the first adver- 
tisers in the Woman Citizen and has nev- 
er missed an issue of the magazine. 

c. F. B. 


A Republican 
(Continued from page 10) 


these actions would advance the cause 
of peace. On the other hand, it would 
destroy all hope of ultimate peace by 
involving America in the welter of 
European warfare. 

The United States has given Europe 
an example in moral leadership which 
Europe has refused of her own accord 
to follow. 

The United States has advocated and 
practiced disarmament. while the Leag- 
ue of Nations still is debating it. 

The United States has gone further 


to suppress the evil of the use of drugs 
than any other civilized nation, and has 
gone further than the League of Na- 
tions in this regard. If the League of 
Nations would take the action which 
the United States has urged, the evil 
would be practically wiped out. Purely 
selfish reasons, based upon inordinate 
profits, have prevented the League of 
Nations from doing this up to this 
writing. 

The United States has gone further 
in the suppression of the white slave 
trafic than any other nation. If the 
League of Nations would do as much 
for the suppression of the white slave 
traffic as the United States, it would be 
farther along in that moral warfare 
than it now is. 

In brief, is it moral leadership which 
Europe wants of America? That lead- 
ership is now being furnished, but, sad 
to relate, is not being followed. While 
the United States acts. the League of 
Nations has contented itself passing 
wearisome resolutions and engaging in 
interminable investigations. 

Those who insist that we are not do- 
ing our share in the promotion of world 
peace or in helping Europe, have never 
yet specified the particular thing they 
would have done that is not being done. 

Until the critics of the present policy 
of this country under the Republican 
party point out in what particular that 
policy is operating to the detriment of 
Europe, their criticism cannot be ser- 
iously entertained. 

In conclusion, there is a class of 
people, well meaning but impractical, 
who hold we should become a knight- 
errant and join the League of Nations 
merely in order to show our good fel- 
lowship. This argument makes no ap- 
peal to the sober-thinking, home-loving 
and home-building woman. It is im- 
provident, to say the least, for the head 
of the family to neglect his own. in 
order to earn the reputation of being 
a good fellow. In the majority of 
cases it is also destructive to home 
ideals. home influences and right living. 
Neighborhood meddling never caused 
anything but neighborhood quarrels. 
discontented homes and lower standards 
all around. 

This principle holds good in national 
life. Those who would neglect Ameri- 
ca’s welfare, sacrifice her nationalism 
and plunge her in the quarrels of Eu- 
rope in order to earn an empty repu- 
tation of being concerned in uplifting 
humankind. are doing themselves. their 
neighbors. their country. the cause of 
peace and humanity itself, a very poor 
service. 


-—LOWTHORPE 


School of Landscape Architecture for Women 

36 miles from Boston 

Intensive training for a delightful and profit- 
able profession for women : 

Courses in Landscape Architecture, Horti- 
culture and Plantins gn 

AMY L. COGSWELL, Principal 
Groton, Mass. 
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Montelair, N. J., 


May 12, 1923. 
American Book Company, 
New York. 
Gentlemen: 


I take pleasure in writing that 
I have read “Halleck’s History of 
Our Country,” which you were 
good enough to send me, and I 
am very much pleased with it. 


I particularly like the fine 
American spirit of patriotism 
which runs through the entire 


book. 


curate as to its facts, and its nar- 


It appears to be very ac- 


rative is told in an interesting 
It is fair 
to Great Britain, without being 


and entertaining way. 


either anti- or pro-British, and 
seems to be devoid of partisan 
which some of 


sentiments. mar 


our other histories. 

On the whole I can commend 
this excellent book most heartily 
and sincerely. 

Very truly yours, 


Wasuincton I. L. Apams 


Montclair, N. J., May 15, 1923 
Certainly, you are entirely at 
liberty to use my letter. We have 
to disapprove of so many unsatis- 
factory textbooks, it is a genuine 
pleasure to approve of a good one 


like the Halleck’s. 


WASHINGTON I. L. ADAMS 


HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
FOR HIGHER GRADES 
By 
REUBEN Post HALLECK, M.A., LL.D. 
Author of “History of Americaz 
| Literature,” and “New English 
Literature” 


572 pages Illustrated Price, $1.60 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Incorporated 

Cincinnati Chieago 
Atlanta 


New York 


Boston 




















METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable: Prices 


Prompt Delivery. 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone direclory 


| Madam-wrile for this 


VERY homekeeper should send for this 
beautiful book. It illustrates and de- 
scribes “‘Productions for Sleep and Rest.” 
ggg SPRING BED 
Dept. 100 West 32nd Street. New York 
Sold by Oe Furniture & Department stores 


° DA- -BEDS HAMMOCKS 
a cE NGLANDE 
PROOUCTIONS FOR 
~_ SLEEP AND REST: : 


A Howmelike Hotel 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St. 30 E. 30th St. 


Rooms 
$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 








Rooms and Bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 


Special Weekly Lutes 


RESTAURANT FOR L ADIE Ss 
iD GENTLEME? 
Luncheon 65c ll 85c 


Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street 


is the best 7 repairing aiias. glass- 
ware, meerschaum, tipping _ billiard 
cues, bric-a-brac, etc. 

MAJOR’S RUBBER and LEATHER 
CEMENTS are good. Aijl three kinds 
20c per bottle. At dealers or MAJOR 
MANUFACTURING CO. _ Established 
1876. 461 Pearl St., New York City. 





3 doz-$1.50 6 doz. $2. 
9 doz. $2.50 12 doz. $3. 


CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES 


Save 


Write s >S 
Laundry Losses rite for etyvles 


J. & J. CASH, Ine. 
Sixth Street 
South Norwalk. Cenn. 























WONDERSTOE 


Removes superfluous hair from face 
instantly, Dry application. 
Odorless, ‘harmless. 
Wonderstoen: a round, pink disk (size 
powder puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. 
Money back guarantee. Price $1. At all 
beauty counters or from Manufacturer on 

receipt of $1.10. 
Free Booklet. 
BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 
600 Fifth Avenue, Dept. WC, New York 


GLENSIDE 


\ small sanitarium for nervous, 


mild mental, or chronic ill- 


Hesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 
JAMAIcA PLAIN, Boston. Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 


\ eed announcement in the last CitizEN 
that we should publish a special num- 
ber reporting what women have done with 
the vote was an act of faith. The basis 
of the report, though of course other in- 
formation will be used as well, is a ques- 
tionnaire sent to the state Leagues of 
Iomen Voters. So far we have received 
answers from etghteen Promises 
from seven others. The rest is silence. We 
know that the questionnaire is not casy to 
answer, But we have had splendid 
answers; so we know too that it can be 
dene. The states that have answered are: 
Connecticut, Delaware, Kansas, Illinois, In- 
diana, Maine, Massachusetts, Maryland. 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Ver 
mont, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

Perhaps some of the others have thought 
the plan had been abandoned, because the 
time limit we gave them had been passed. 
That was the reason—the time was ex- 
tended to let them come in. PLEASE! 


states. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 
E’RE kind of fussed up about 


this number. © ©* © It’s a 
special peace number, it says, but 
it seems sort of fighty. ° © © It's 
a really truly vacation number, 
though, because the very best time 
to think of such serious subjects is 
when you're nice and fresh and 
outdoors-normal. (But what about 
us in this heat? Just think how 
our convictions must run together 
into a lump.) * ©” © We hope our 
readers notice how we assume they 
all have nice country places, or 
cabins in the woods at least. ¢ 
Well, anyhow, we'll say right now 
that we don’t care a straw if there 
are two sets of young girls in this 
one magazine, so you needn't write 
us a letter about it. We like 
"em that way. ® © © We're a little 
discouraged about our work any- 
how, since Lady Bathurst, in the 
English domestc service inquiry, 
said so emphatically that sitting in 
an office “wasting paper” is far less 
useful than milking cows. 
What deepens our gloom so is the 
way the one cow we tried to milk 
acted. There seemed to be 
something uncongenial between us. 
* © © We are inclined to envy the 
English domestic service inquiry, 
President. We have always yearned 
to see chunks of ice plop off gla- 
ciers. On second thought we be- 
lieve it would be more seemly for 
us to envy some one in the Presi- 
dent’s party.° “’°¢ Presumptuous. 
We have picked out our 
vacation spot. © © °* And not at 
all in the exhausted mood of the 
young Swede who went into the 
county judge’s office and asked for 
a license. ‘What kind?” asked the 
judge. ‘A hunting license?’ “‘No,” 
was the answer. “Aye tank aye 
bane hunting long enough. Aye 
want marriage license.”” © © © Don't 
tell us there’s nothing in the power 
of thought. ® ® ® MHard-hearted 
women, it is true, didn't lift a finger 
to get men’s hot collars off, on our 
appeal; but out in Indiana we read 
there is a preacher who is fining 
men a dollar for appearing in 
church wearing that badge of slav- 
ery. © ® ® Hereafter we shall ad- 
dress our appeals to the clergy di- 
rect. Speaking of vacation, 
our most solemn thought is that no 
one else should take any. ® ® ® If 
you notice any lines standing on 
their heads in this issue, it is be- 
cause the only help we have from 
our able associate editor consists 
of a box of maple sugar sent from 
some pleasant place she picked out 
of the anuual pile of vacation fold- 
ers. The publications of 
the Department of Agriculture in- 
trigue us, and one of these days 
we are going to make you a brand- 
new kind of column out of the edi- 
fving information it sends to our 
desk. © © © Honest. © © © The 
latest, though, doesn’t mean much 
in our life. It is a release on can- 
aries. © ® ® Personally, we should 
let out of their cages every one of 
the 150,000 that were imported last 
year. Still, if you don’t feel 
that way, it is nice to know where 
vou can get authoritative informa- 
tion on feeding Fritz. ® © ® Yes, 
he is still rrincipally Fritz, however 
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you may disguise him. 














